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-J... . \lnarti:ueti6nal supervision is intertuinW with th^e 

^debate on hbv haaans learn and on. «$at knolirledge is of \£):eatest 
iiipbrt, .Thoie irho believe tj|i«vt knonledjge is acqoired as an iidlb^dual 
cSooaes' to fpllow hts or hjsr own •inclinations tend to favor 
nondirec.tive aoperirisipn, f hose who beiieve that learning is tlie 
resttit of refeiprbcitf a^ collaborative 
superHsion. ^hp vto bielleve tkat learning 'is acquired through 
compliance with a set of standards; advocate directive supervision. 
Mfa^se all' i^^ can be sticdiessfai vhen applied in the proper 

'c^cttistanpeiB, it" is iipo'rtant for ai supervisor to rbe i ware, of his or 
her, own bieliefs 'pnj^ super yi^^ To hcLlp ^create such an awareness/ the 
author includes a self-M supervisors to 

4s§ in- deter lining t he^ The queitibnbaire is; f olid wed by a 

discussipn on wbicjh of ten behayipri on the supervisory behavior 
continuui .(listening, clarifying, enc^i^ 
pfoblea*?sblving,^ negotiating , dejionst rating,, directing , 
standardizing, and rein fbircitig) are associated^ with the orientation. 
1 paradigs of four "teacher categories (dropouts, uafbcused workers, 
analytl^cal observers, and pfbfbssibnais) based on teacher coiaitient 
and l^vel of abstract thinking l^ developed^ hel^ supervisors 
deteriine which supervisory brientation is appropriate for a specific 
teacher's developBental s^fclage. (Author/IRT) | 
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Foreword 

Even educajoM »«!<{ to overlook the 4tvelppmeati»l nature o( leaining when 
the/ work wfth coffegucs and other if^uits. Since supervtwrs «ive in /hany 
wiyi M "teacliCM'0f Jewellers" ft J? /n)|«j«ant tliat they view theft yole ai that 
tjf i ii^lifilbr oriwnfng, Thus, fcaifzfdg that M«he» yity fn their Imaitijs 
•tjflw jMSt.M studcijt* Jo,it .Is ncmjary for ju|>fftvUof4 to have a repettoifc o( 
iOfwrvlMty bchivIp;i.to dtitw. on fn (elating cffcctfy)!!^' to teachefs nt«lj. 

The p^tpoic pfMepelop/imlftl SupmUhn 1% to iusJst leadership |«f son* 
ifi educatfon to Wetstffy their own sbput the S!U|xtyr«)ry.proccij ana:to 
Jcfcrmfijc thrt^ appJ^pflate amoOftt an4 sequence of the p^occsacs o/Hstcning, 
clarifying, encouraging, presenting, pjobfem solving, negotiating, dcrnonyrating, 
dlrcctlngi and reInTpicIn|j m they work to Improve learning. Tbc.author right- 
fully, takel the pMhlori' that dcjficd results are be« pbtaM when hoth the 
jup^fvlior and those Being supervlwd /eel comfortable with the choice of 
stipefviiory ischiyldf?, He uses spccllic Itsc/denw, ds/itiltc protcdurcs, and jug- 
gdtcH follow-up niesijurcj to engineer theories related lo iupcrvisory |>chayior 
doWn.to the terra fJrma of realistic pracrl(;c,1"he n«ccMary dlagnojls and the 
^cneratlph of creatlvd prcicrlptloni combine the iHm aciencc and art com* 
pontinti necesiary In any meaningful instrucflon, The Importance of the decision, 
making role of both tcacliers and supervJscrf^ Is dealt witlj as she simctural hnk 
betw«n dcslrtd goals arid learning ovtcofflcs. 

It Is hoped thar the pjremlje for dcvclopmcnral auperv/jion atfvanccd m.thij 
booklet will come to full fniltlort In th?: practices of Its readers, leading to better 
learning orpc/Icnccs for teacher* who then, In turn, w||( reach aj they arc tauglit. 

^ ! c. 

PreiMertI, mi'82 
Asmiation for Supervtihnand 
Curriculum Devebpntm 
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■ ■ Preface ' . j " 

ki^rth folo huma^i (fcvcJo;)mcnt, pdiiiailwl^ Ikj^ liirMxin aukI aHiilii grow 
cbgoWvcly, akxfally, phy$iaJfy, aiul AcstbeiitaJI^, Iua been piulific 
>udi re^wf^h Im been fippf/cil fnainf>i m arl>;piimaxy cduuuon* 4ulc cdfua- 
tjofi^ and ''life ispah^ couosding. Edumhml Aupet\iM;» i^aprvfii immcmijy by 
fPP^^I^cvrfopmctiwJ principftt tu thbi ^yjrf;. ^jcb icacbfts un \mpray;og 
teuuctlort. Tht xelcctfon of lU ^mtbtt/oC aavocaty of bcbiyiowK cognitive,. 
«uJ hu/iunfitk mpctviscry Appmdxp^ no^ can U ^libMaxi'iaicJ by what 15 
khmn about ihc vamtfen in tw:htj ffmth Jn wking a»tp accuupt (cache/** 
Myf mmimrt^ And ihm htd^olalMtmlMdnking, i.hc &upcrvi^c can uvc 
ft aaerf* to sclcttfng the n)0« apprupnatc SM;?cf^»yj)t; oncfluiion..Thc ihcmc 
of this book & that "no one approach WorH for all", when cons4:nog tniU 
vfiluat fdchtJf dcvefdpment, the s^ptrvisut un ^<a/sc m appiwh fhac v^iU be 
niore effective liiin oth^ti i 

thus, the ^rposc of Qn0hpmmU Supf^msm ^ to hdpf die $chool 
(wdcr thfok ibout supcn^ision in a dicrvclopmcntdl tmunct md iubscqucntly 
kttwt wiftb }ns or hcf staff fn new md mute cffcttivc v^ays. jRoearch and 
the6fy are used as the pivoul fnmc^otk, yet they arc spctificoJly cued only as 
thty lefate 10 pmrce f believe that At school leader, whethet early %httd^ 
fiqod, dcn^cntary, middle, scci^ndary, ut post uxmdaty. education, vull find the 
use of alternative ^latci^'es of supervision with teachers at \;irying levels of 
dcvelbpmqjt l|^j|^j[ul /n improvmg class and school jcistruction: 
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The Debate 

Sbirlf^ lhr$bddk h <m Engtith tuihtr In hn imlUh >w CmU mgh 

5<&0Cl Shf h nutnitd, lutnio cUUftn, ^i Urn in aM^h soaoeKonor4c jtrigb- 
bothpai iitmy mittx Jfor^ iht low tconmh nrinbhofkocd of hit jf^L A 
miornmn tU Hmh^ik t^Mhin at Ntw Cmih h htr imtr'*^ http-siu* 
fiinWpom mb tmpovmthid stitfQimdh$^ M^mr0^n ^p^nutton for litftaimi}* 
m irm ai^ ttdtt of hoth corthmfH^wy and iUsh Uter^ite and ctcaihn^y 

Ail. Honhdck gtntrM:^ it ugatd^d at a €omp^(m tt^tltt. She Im a foiStr 
bomk^itk manntf oi tpiAin^^ and t^b Itf hfgt, f^btnh and fjnfi^ ph^tcJuafme 
ift^f$ an impoifyi preumA^i^y of ^ itud^U af« afraid of bn and ibf word 
it pasttd qfihktjf atoitftJ Jo rtm ttudtnh tfui *>o*f <?o>rV nm u-Uh OU tody 
Uott^aib^ Motf sfgdetfit pifd^mlp bflitPt ibat hit dm^ti ar^ uoribvhU. Vhtn 
ikrmd uH)fk and liut}<er prmuH n om, itttdmt utm to tm^g^ from tm dut 
4$bttf^fM0fSanduf}tm. 

Ml Hof^ffittJt, tx€4pt for on^ ihtt ftitttd, h not Uked by ofbtt fgacbm ^, 
NfU^ Catft. Tb^ complSn of hvr atiOi;^, tIUht attUkdf. Sbc cpnvrft tb^ im* 
ptiUloff tbat poor f^w CaitU Ili^B ft prititmd to Imt 4iffb alltftrait pmon 
as bsftf/ 019 /;/ ^tajff, Sbit his li h knouit ibat sht urat otfal a<ttptid as a 
Hp tlMd^i in Engtitb af a praifihm stmmity bfts Jttmrd it d6wh to Stacb as 
Nm Caitli. At fatuity mHUf^as, Mt. UotpbackU s$m9 of JkperimtyJt tpidmi; 
ib0 Ms an answtr So cptry pfobktft. Sb^ is iaslstbtftth sbt arUlyzAs and' prbposet 
SbormbsolMtms: and sbe e^n taill^ ttiutituh^ otbits sbouU d}} so nsA^ ftrnff 
<^tl^ a baser ^school m ttb^is comts io aam, sbs bads off. Ais. Uorvbatk 
tt mudly sbtr tats if^tcbtr io mit t at jcbool in sbi mornmh tbf ^ss So luv0 in 
tbeafts^moH. , . - * 

Wbjt kind of tupi^iiioH Un biip Ms. itotyhatft impropt not orHy btr tikis* 
mrn ini^mtiortrbsU dto ibe i^amm d^ 

Mt JHComck is om? of scvml very idl xcidmt dismissed ia Urn book— 
t^idtiateg (>3-ym^!i} Mr Sangui t^bo is txm x^itmtni 4ict 55 san% of.ioch* 
% neophyte hhjniion, ind fifth yea tcadjct Bill Doaotr. Well isuiy espial 
dian « they undergo pfcdkcaifc pattern* ot cxperictkci mi cooccrns. Notk^ of 
thts^ActdKts h iimgltmy althoo^ thtis aisncs have been iiMgai, cfecy wcxc 
aJI imdef my iupervisioa n a school pnndpal. 

1 



Bttt please iwKe— in mmt uM^ I id no/ piAU^wc, m own supcxriwry 
fofes, ihc 4ppn?pi4jiit ^ate;g(a fv* wurk^n^ H#ih Jcvclupio^ cc^icii^dut I 
tuplun iR xhh Book. SupmisM^ ipdai luvc 4 cutnbimiiwn wf Xvk.U. xcKatJi, 
dtkl theo^ thai ^ctc cithet picvcmcal 4^ aafiaii^ct)t m the pJLU. I fuundl hU. 
Hoivl»cfc, Mt Sat)gu*,i»ft Dunntf , aoJ Ms. TJtAm diffauU to ^urk ^ith in 4 
ionuructi«e npona, Dwi la cha Jiffiuah) my latctcst ia effott»*c ^pc*^tjAit> 
grw in c{fct.t^ the <U|;gin^ quoin/ft Uxii guiJci fufihct iiuJj onJ xcscuch 
lu^ hccn, ^"hy %ctm t theic tcu^hct^ ^uc^^^fullj^ helped Tlus buuk an<rf?ipta 
to Atmet that quc»tLti ^ tlut tJv</5C of u> 5^ho tu^tiouc %urk 5^jih facvhy tt> 
improve imtiuoica mi^hi ^.ymi ihtjmJ\s of ihe aaJ <^p(tai;£C <^o the 
^thcriogJcnowtcdjgc forjhfiLfucutc:^ 

The Need for leadership 

The limb call fuf muo^ IcaJct^ Thuvc who Aupcfvi^ tcavha>— prinupal^, 
i^uHjivuIum ittcuiuts, lic^i (cawhcr^ Jcpittmc^t Juirpa^iu, ui ^upctioicthlcois 
' cecd 4Vii;ii^c}u«c5v40^ nwficdut^iiunal p:c&»#<cx Sti^Jcnt^ ate dcmAndl 
ing ij^nMituiiufuI ii^hix TcaJicr* duin*^ thtu >uwo^ piiwfesiiwojj a^^uujtiims 
Ate attcjnptiijg tu Mrt the uKfniiuim unJcf fthtUi chq ^urk Parents axe 
ieJtnoiuJm^ culcuiil idofmc Xupayc^^b ^re v}caut^Ji% o^gxgwih uhoul 
budgets. School ixarJs aie ^^ng fu? "havk t^*baii^ nufnlb cdutatiaa'* State 
Itgidjuta^ aie nuiKlatjr^g petfi/imantcd bawl it^u^het^ cumpacouo fw iciii 
(k^tiua State ani Mcul ^uuti^ att Sctatnituoj^ hIujoI p^Uua In &uch areas 
IS uuJefit Jbuibutiun* ^peiu! et}ui.at<un» cutruJuiA iOQtent» axui siuicai 
disciphnc ^ 

SuUi pmHiit> fum uro^u* cxictcul gtcmps arc not ncvc^uril^ b?d and» 
noiijf u$ci, fuvc <.i»ftuilutetl tw pjij^gio* ao4 rcfurm /n cJuutiort Hcmevcf, 
ifSsiui h pjkun^l^ ivTuo^ 4^ ihat iut# ofictJ edutatwr* arc rnissbg fn^m xhc celuea- 
i*»>ml Je<^*5i«*ft makir>/; pUKt^%. Thw*e ^ho are ohm, «mifnattd^. involved wiih 
^bt .){>crai« uf the «rA>trutiit/mI pru^a/n m ^uuU need iu Mand up and make 
th'^k ih^M^hw knuwa ^Ttcy ijcc^ itanJ tip^fvi fthat ihc:y krun^ ^abou.t cfTcitivc 
ie^Ji,n^ f Icwun.n^ fuuhcimure* thcy mu>i l?e %ilh'n^ to substantiate wlui 

mc-m hj cffokiivc teaching and learning and help ^trtk %irh pressure 
jpy ttn t ftmjUi*^]^ new Jtrcvtiun^ f%ft improving tWMuuljtL Tut those of us 
ifk % jper\*^ f]f ptr*«*ivifi> tu ii^nply fta^t /ui the next dirctiive ro be ts^ed from 
fi^xtni%, 6db*XiI btor <.*^^rts. ut taApayci^ and then $hn^^ csut shuuldcf^ js to 
*.'innnvjc /ht 'cdii/.atjtiaai mjftJ!e:^sjic:5^ that Omics Si^bcilfnan (1971) icfcfrcd 
fr^ in Cr$m in ,ttfi OiJt»%forjm^ Tu fail tb lead is to allu^ dooeducators to nuke 
edufUtj^nil dctus#^>m. f i^^cvcr, the *upcrvi5or mu>t first be willing to under- 
stand ar)d fhxify i%hat the established rcvcarci) says about effec^e teaming 
before attempting to lead orbers tuttaxd a conutKin v/sioo. We mjght begin hy 
looking at the cnran^ed controversy aJbuut cduutiun and ^pervision 



* , JJIifOHBATE 3 

XhtSu]fery}spryCc^^ r \ - , 

Hov a pct^on woifcs wfih m^ti tp,{bpriAc iu5 a btt^pctfotToaiicc has 
bcttt ttudjfid Ufgcly in busirrcsi, Jadiuwy, auJ chc mMiury' MuiA of wfta, 
8gp«n to effective irt iacrcasiog pr^MiutUun uf auiumuhJH of ija uptun^ 
hai numlKr 124, or in doqlbog the u(cs 0/ kc ucam, cvcttr&illy bcti^*^' 
fmmhicd mio imjiUduom for how ^.uol ^upmintt^ ^^uk tixli^ 
cii to iuttcisc student lmnm|^ Th€ booi vsill W fnun 4uch twisidff. 
rcscaidv Rcscaich 00 taprovic^ pcrfoxnucw ia^ ^oah^tlc 'tu wbcf wcm^ 
tmly whcft sJmibr ^1$ exist ^StudiCi auco pr^ucuofli at d(p F^ pfani 
an WscnttiJuol ^nd ujcd b/ Cctwal Mo^ua and C?«uit hupcfuliyi' Chti^ct 
- The «xne stydic^ hwcvcr, a;c more JifEvJi to gcnctaUie fat use by itutiru- 
dofls dur produoe kc atani canes or bctmudji iJjora-. Pxoduction of huroaa 
I««Jiog is a farmi^ diffcfcot matter la fau. ^fwul4 «^*c cv«a b* looJtiog at 

To bcgm* with, thV Ac $tudy of hilntan Icsmiog (by itudcot, tcat^, or 
^pervisor) twds to bAaj^xt from Miidio of tmcctui tomnuKliutt. ..salcj, ox 
conquest Therefore. thcUcscoich and findings cued oo «hc fqUq^ing pgc* 
are drawn from the fieldiW hA«^ dc%clupmcot and cognujun and wjthio tltc 
content of an cduai^<mUeTjyiromnco£ (the ichuol) raihrj^faan from non- 
educational mcrpris^ ' \ . I . , : 

The scop<f for unde?$an<lin^ imtrx^ttional *apcrvuiun ;if t^«cfojc reduced 
to the theory and finding ibout human learning The ^\ of mwictional 
^ wjp<trvuJnn 15 to bdp tcadf^s Itarn bow tu maeasc .tbeit own apacity 10 
^ profdscd learning go^ss for their Mudynr*, Su«A an undeaaJ;infi, .cvcn 

cllmrnatin^ the research oiifsjdd uf school^ rcma^os ucflficftdinal> coroplcst. 

fnsfnictjonal aipcAision IsVntcrtt&incd ^iih ihc debate on human leamuig, 
^tm docs one Icwn^ Hmmii^ psyJwhghh pr«n«c that learning 45 tig- 
^mft of 3n Individuals cutiositi to find rationality and order m the world, 
learning is jeen as an innate, Jnfolding procc$v The teacher supports the 
namral cunwty of the individaiJ and learning results from 5clf-d«covcry 
Cog^HiUp6 piychlogsm argue that\ learning is the tcsuk of an interchange 
between the indiviJual acting m thi wutet envaonment and. m two. the outer 
environmearof anirmteard inanimafe chc individual Learning 

h viewed a$ the process of rcciprcd^l actions of student with teacher, othct 
smdcnis, and /nail jpulativc •^jcm Fin\Uy, hhjtuotd psyMognti view learn- 
ing as the imprinting for condinuntngAuf the individual by the outer environ- 
menr learning results as uoc imitates obd practices actiiJns that are rcwardeii 
, orpunisbcd. \ 

Sudi an ©cplanarion of the three picd^mmant vicvv^ of learning shows the 
marked diffctences in what 1$ regarded aiknu^Icdge Humamsiic educators 
viw knowledge as information snidents di^^kcr fur them^lvc^ For the cogni- 



live cdrfator, it is those procedures that **^q^^' in ;prpdadng*tangiblc i^psjjis 
with 9;hcr$, For the behavioral educator, kngwledge is a predet^pined'^s^ pX . 
behaviQi!^, contei^c, and skilU established by experts as netessafy,^0r..^^p^^^^ 
survive 4nspciet)% ^ " . . " 

In Figure I, j.n this debate, the basic onus of respotwibi!iiy/ior acqair^ 
knowledge shifts from the student (in ^thc view of the huhi3itjist)/to a^^sharcd 
rcspqnsibility bet\veqi student and teacher (in the vic^ of thc-cognitiv^ist) to ^ 
the teacher (in the view of the bcKaviorist). Likewise we find thc^mc educa- 
tional debate concerning the nawcc of curtitulum, the purp<)ses schools should 
•liavc, thc disciplinc and management procedures that should \be empip}ed with . 
students, and the techniques wc should use in supervising tcad^ers. 



^ ' ' Figure 1^ VfeWs of Learning 

iSlutienl R^dsponsiWUty: . .High ^ Moderate. 

Tocher Responsibility: \ Low f Mocierate 

Psychological Vfev/^ 
of Learnings HOmanijrt Cognltivlst Behavlorist 

Method of Learning. Self-Discoyery Experimentation Conditioning' 



Low 
HIgfi 



Thd^ nub of this treatise is that those who write, research, and theorize in 
education arc Ciluvatu.s first and supervisors second. In other words, there are 
confiicfing view^ as tu how students learn and what knowledge is of greatest 
import The debate amung supervisors over the best approaches to working 
with teadhers is ccmpaxabic to the debate .about the best approaches to working 
with children. Figure 2 sho\^s how^ responsibility for teacher improvement 
moves from teacher to supervisor. Those who believe that knowledge is relative 
—acquired only as the individual chooses to. fglloWf his or her own inclinations 
—advocate supervisory approaches that allow the reacher to make hlj^or her 
owti determination of what improvement is. needed. The emphasis is on self- 
assessment. Those who believe that learning is the result of reciprocity and 
experimehtatiW advocate approaches to supervision that result in a shared 
dcterminat|oxj,Qf whac needs to be done.. Mutual contracting provides' a vehicle 
for sudi reciprocity. Thosa who believe that Icjirning is acquired ihrocglr^m- 
pliancc with a standard advocate approachjj^s whereby the supervisor/determines 
the need and plan for teacher improvement. The emphasis is on establishing 
delineat^ standards of performance. These three cfJenmiQns to supervision, 
for purp<^sc5 of this book, arc lal>eled *Vo»<//rc«.//re, ColtahoraUid^oA Dhecttve. 
In reality mh onentation rarely exists* In such neat, precise categories however, 
•a siipervisot can be judged according to his ot her usual emphasis, A directive 
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] ' . ' THE DEBATE 5 

supervisor who Iwris tpward behavioral management might 4jse methods that 
appear fo-^crof^c ?(rom oBier qrientajions. However, such methods ar.e used only. 
T^fe^^v^^^^^ supervi^r s final joal- of having teachers meet pfe- 

,;i^l^?f^*P?^'?^P^ards 6f pe^^^^ same can be said fdr the other "types" 

^supervisory or^e^ employ Elements of other orienta- 

^tiohs as:cpn^^^^^ finaLview pf^fcatainjg^nd knowled^^^ 

. Tiow^ dp we^explicate in practical terms a.succe^ful way of deafing with 
^S^S-^^isii^hkh npKohly breaks from- the ' either/or'* dilembas of education and 



LTeacher ^ 

V Resporisibijity: 

Supervisor - 
^ Responsibility: 

Qriehtatipri.to 
Supervisions^ 

Prirnary Method: 



SupervilibiJ bur^Iso moves the prpfessipn, into new and purposeful grounds? 
Researchers WirJ^fru^hc last twenty years, have found evidence^ to^support each 
orientation. HiirnlT^Jcarn through self-exploration, collaboration, and condi- 
tioning. Research has^o^nor^wi'll ;t likely ever) unequivocally establish 6ne 
orientation;tpwards*learningas^'the proven way." The recent brain research of 
the left and ri^ht hemispheres (fin^is^and others, 1980) supports the premise 
that different physical properties of the bra1rv,^ossess functions for varipus kinds 
of learning. In effect, research suggests that^^there^are learning. variations within 
each individual. We each have -he capacity to'^ljarn in a multitude of ways. 

Such support for all manners of learning docs not^ validate a compromise 
'between humanist, bchaviorisr, and cognitivist. Instead,^lt^ggests that there 
are inethpds ?nd orientations to learning that are more appreciate than others 
when determined by purpose, situation, and needs of mdividuak? I^'^is^ot a 
matter of "since we can't establish a winner let's shake hands, be friends,^ and 
use a little bit pf each orientation." Instead, the need is for a planned eclecticisrn 
of varying forms of learning in pure .form to help snidents. For example, to use 
behavioral approaches to acquire short-term, observable rudimentary knowledge, 
to use cognitive approaches to acquire logical, abstract reasoningfand to use 
humanistic approaches to express emotions in creative fortps are all appropriatj^ 
When the method fits the goal, the goal is rnore likely to be reached. * 
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Additionally, such research "lends itself to differing thougl^^bout the 
development of teachers and the. kinds of learning that are appropriate at vary- 
ing stages of. teacher ^roNvth. Certain orientations to supervision are more appro- 
I^iate to achieve certain goals with teachers. Supervisors of teachers need' to be 
•mindful of the developmental stagei> of teachers, they, should select their actions 
for their congruence with the particular purpose for improving instruction. In 
doing this, supervisory eclecticism becomes powerful and effective. 

Develop?nentd Supenniofi i.sj3rganized to explain the use of such eclecti- 
cism. Chapter T\v6 is a study of the continuum of supcrvisoiy behaviors. Chapter 
Three explains each supervisory orientation. Chapter Four review^s the r^earch 
on teacher development arid offers a new criteria for assessing stages of teachiQi- 
development. Chapter Five matches these stages with appropriate supervisory 
orientations through case studies. Chapter Six considers other factofs of develop- 
nientaF 'supervision. . ^ 

WhatThis-BooklsNot. ' 

Educational supervision is.^enerally viewed as the task .and functions that 
improve instruction. For example, Ben Harris (1075) lists ten major tasks of 
supervision, developing curriculum, organizing for instruction, providing staff, 
providing facilities, providing materials, arranging for in^ervice education, 
orienting staff members, relating special pupil services, developing public rela- 
tions, and evaluating instruction. Esposito and others (i975) have reduced these 
tasks into four categories. (1) indirect service to teachers, (2) direct service to 
teachers,. (3) administrator, and (4) evaluator. Our focus here is limited to the 
task of direct service to teachers as defined by Esposito and others — what the 
supervisor can do with teachers to improve their classrodm performance through 
assessment and evaluation of instruction. Instructional supervisioa* is a subset of 
educational supervision, a process for improving classroom and school practices 
by working di recti/ with teachers. Those personsi who hofi or share this respon- 
sibility in a schcfoi usually include principals, lead teachers, department heads, 
curriculum specialists, and central office staffr^ ~ " ^ ^ 

We will address only one of the tasks of educational supervision. While 
direct practice with teachers obviously is extremely important, I do^not wi^ to 
imply that the other tasks (developing curriculum, special pupil service, and 
so on) do not also merit attention. It may be possible to integrate the develop- 
mental orientations of working. directly with, teachers to other tasks, but that is 
beyond the scope of this book. For a more comprehensive treatment of the tasks 
of supervision, the following texts would be worth pursuing. ^ ^ 

Alfonso, R. J.; Firdi, G. R.; and Neville, R. F. Imtructional Supervhlon: A Be- 
havtor System. Boston: Aliyr^ and Bacon, 1975. 
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Determining Supervisory Beliefs 

^ * 

^ Ms. Eleanor Trombwell, immediately jtfter dismissing her class, rushes Jown the 
I hall and walks in on her supervisor, Ms. Edgerwodd. Ms. Edgerwood lookf up 
I from her desk as Ms. Trombwell says, "I can'ijake h any longer. I have tried ^nd 
. tri^d to. get those kids to le^rn hUt. they donH knourtheir facts, and they don't care. 
:i don't know what else to do!" Ms. Edgerwood inpw there were problems, in that 
I class. She had been thinking about what 'she migfn do to help, but now, in this 
j abrupt moment J, Msi Trombwell is^^expecfantly waiting for an answer. 

^ / If you were Ms. Edgerwood whar would you do? One supervisor might 
dftmiss, the incident: "Well, Ms. Trombwell it s feally not that bad. Why don't 
you collect' your wits and go back to your room/' Another supervisor might 
reply,/Tll tell you what you need Ms, Trombwell. Go back in there and tell 
thbse students thw if ttiey don't shape up there's going to.be hell to jjay."^ 

Neither of those supervisors would have given Ms. Trombwell fany jffclp^ 
Basically, she ^'ould^ return to the classroom with the same.problems and no 

_:plans formal lev iating them. ' ' ' ' 

Sujpcfvision, b effect change in a teacher's instruction, must be directed at 
^^^el9P*'?ig^ » 'si^ccific plan /for ^ctipn, A, condescending pat oh the hand ot a, 
"go' in and fry* harder" exhortationlibes not*contribute to such a plan. Putposeful 
bchatviors that supenrisors use w help ttacher$" arrive at s]3ecific*actions are 

^^^ilf?,^^^. ''^ ?fgu^e 3, the Supervispry Behavior Continuum. Ms.- Edgerwood 
might'haye^sponded^ih "plahful" mahner'B^^^^ 

• saying noth^ nodding her head to indicate atten- 
tion, and waiting for the teacher to continue tiikiiig. 

• Clarifying,jep\y\ng with questions Intended to give fuller understanding 
of the problem: "What dp you mean that they don't know their facts? What 
faccs:and'what students?" 

^ • Encouraging, having the teacher talk at greater length, about other factors 
thatj'inay be parrofthe.problem: "You seem to be quite: angry at the students. 
.Sit down and tell me what else* has been going on." 



Figure 3. the Supervisory Behavior Cdhtinuum 
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• Presenting, offering her, own perceptions and thoughts about the diffi- 
•cullies: "Ms. trombwcll, let me offer some of my ideas. I think thc>e are two 
students, Felix and: Henrietta, who in particular have been. wearing you down' 
rve.been getting complaints frorii other teachers as well about these kids. Could 
they be yoiirmajor difficulty?" 

^* Problem solving, inJriating the discussion^with statements aimdd at ex- 
ploring^solutions: ''What hW yp^ried previously with those students to get 
them to work? What can ypu try in the future? Maybe We could. try an incentive 
system, chang<(,tjie^sditing Mttern of the classroom, or vary the level of assign- 
ments more/^^«^ ) / ' i . 

• N^^o/w//;;;rf,'attempting to quickl><^et,to the matter at hand, "^hat.are 
we goin^ to do ab(|ut this situsnon? What should I do as your supervisor, and 
what should you.ddjas the teacher to improve tlvis situation? Let's be. specific" 

• Demoiistratingy physically showing the teacher how she might act. The 
supervisor might adtually taJce over the class for \ lesson and- have, the teacher 
pbserve or spend tipe in the classroom of another teacher whoJs more effective 
in teaching and rnqtivating students. Ms. Edgerwo6d might have §aid, "Listen, 
tomorrow /'// tcach,|and j'o// take the notes/\ | ' 
. • Directing, simply detailing to the teacher what she must do: *'Ms. 

Trombwell, this is [what I want you to start doing tomorrow. Review their 
assignments ihe*firj t ^en minutes, then test each student individually on the 
facts. Don't allow ihy^tudeni who fails the test to have i;idependent activity 
time that day. Insttjad, have them correct their tests and drill cAch other. Try 
this and report backlto me in a week." 

* • Reinforcingl delineating the conditions and consequences for teacher 
improvement: ^'MsWrombwell, I want you t(ftkeep records on all student scores 
on factual tests this^'eek. If there\is 20 percent improvement in scores by next 
Tuesday, I'll note that effort on your nex!t evaluation." 

In Figure 3 the sbpervisory behaviors are pkced on a continuum of shifting 
responsibilitie^s. Each bphavior, from Hstening to reinforcing^ signals a gradual 
shift of control from tekcher to supervisor. .The silpervisory behaviors of listen- 
ing, clarifying, and encouraging indicate the teacher's responsibiUty for anal);2tng 
and determining the planVof actions. Presenting, problem ^oWngT^d negotiat- 
ing .indicate ,a sharW responsibility /(dr the pfaii. Fii*ly, de^onst;ating, 
directing, and teinforcing (ndicaie the supervisors jnaximum 'responsibility for 
t^e plan. Every authority in\he field of.educationaj Jupervision, z$ wejl as every 
practitioner, has a.predominW orientation to suf^xvision'th^i^ is Characterized 
by a specific set of behaviors iHa^f, ^1^)9). The^^^ sets oV befiavi'ors 

are orientatipn^f nondirectjV, cofla^ofative, and directive supervision. 

At this ppmt, stop and ask yourself about your own orientation to super- 
vision^ Folio wing, is a predictiort s%et for"* you to guess how you would place 
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youtsctf, and a forced-choice instrument which, if answered honestly, Will give 
you a reality index of how you act. Remember, one orientation is not neces- 
sarily better than the others. Associated with each orientation are behaviors with 
which some individuals feel more «;pmfortable than others in striving to reach 
their goals. \ 

The Supervisory Beliefs lavciitory 

Tliis inventory i$ designed for supervisors to assess their own beliefs about 
teacher supervision and staff development.* The inventory assumes that superr 
visors believe and act according to tdl three of- the orientations of supervision, 
yet one usually dominates. The inventory is designed to be self*administercd and 
self-scored; The second part lists items for which supervisors must choose one of 
two options, A scoring key follows, which can be used to compare the predic- 
tions of Part I with the actual beliefs indicated by. the forced*choice items of 
PartIL . 

Part L Predtoiions (Check one answenf)r each question.) 

Percent of Time 




JUWtlOns Nearly .Abouc 75% Abouc 50% Abouc 20% About 0% 

1. How often do you use 
^directive approach 
(rather than either of 

the other tyto approaches) ^ ^ 

40 supervising teachers? ' 

2..H0W often do you use 
a collaborative approach " 
(rather than either of " 
the other two approaches) 

in supervising teachers^ 

3. How often do you use a 

nondirective approach * . , • < 

(rather than the other two ' * r 

approaches) in suj^crvising 

teachers? 



^ > • This instrument has been field-tested six times with 90 supervisors and super* 
%isor trainees. Responses between the options indicated "good" item discrimination. The 
items were also critiqued by teachers, curriculum specialists, and college professors in 
education for theoretical consistency. Dr. Roy T. Tamashiro pf the Ohio State University 
developed tjiis inventory with me. 
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Parijll, F6rcc4 Choices 

hmrucrtons: Circle cirhcr A or D for each itemr^u may not completely agree 
^ , ^j* with either choice, but choose the one that is closest to how you 



feel; 



1. A. Supervisors should give teachers a large degree of autonomy and initiative 
^ I . withm broadly defined limits. . ^ . / 

fl. Supervisors should give teachers dire€tions al?out methods that-.'^il! help 
^ them improve their tjeaching, ^ ' / 

2. A; It is- important Jot teachers to set their own goals and objectives for pro- 

^^fessional growth. • / 

B. It Fs imix)rtant for supervisors to help teachers reconcile their personalities 
/ *^an^ j<jaching.stylps with the philosophy and direction oflhe school'. 

3. A. Jcachers are likely to feel uncomfortable and anxious rl the objectives on 

which they will be evaluated are not clearly defined by the supervisor. 
B. Evaluations of teachers are meaningless if teachers are not able to define 
with their supervisors the objectives for evaluation. / 
A. A. An open, trusting, warm, and persona! relationship with teachers is the 
most important ingredient in supervising teachers. / 
B. A supervisor who is too intimate with teachers risks being less effective 
and less respected than a supervisor who keeps a certain degree of profes-. 
sional distance from teachers. / / 

5. A. My role during supervisory conferences is to make the inieraaion positive, 
^* to share realistic informatipn, and to help teachers plan their own solutions 

to problems. / " / 

B. The methods and strategics I use with teachers in a conference are aimed 
at our reaching agreement over the needs for future improvement. 

6. In the initial phase of working with a teacher: / 

A. I develop objectives with each teacher that wilLhelp accomplish school 
goals. / 

B. I try to identify the talents and goals of individual teachers so they can 
•work on their own improvement. / 

7. When several teachers have a similar classroom problem, I prefer to: 

- A. Have"tbe teachers form an ad hoc group and help them work together to 
* \ solve tne problem. ' / 

B, Help teachers on an individual basis fin/ their strengths, abilities; and 
o -rJ ^^*5°"^f«^^o f^iat each one finds his or hcf own solution to the problem. 

8. The most important clue that an inservice workshop is needed is when; 

A. The supervisor perceives that several ^^chers lack knowledge or skill in 
a specific area which is-resulting in low morale,^ undue stress, and less 
effective teaching. ' / ' 

B: Several teachers perceive the need to strengthen their abilities in the same 
inistruaional^area. / ' 

9. A. The supervisory staff should dccid6 the Jibjeaives of an inservice workshop 

since they have a broad perspfective/of the teachers* abilitiw and the 
schools needs. / v ^ , • » t^^^- 

B. teachers and the supervisory staff should reach, consensus about the ob- 
jectivcs of an inservice workshop before the workshop is held. 
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10. A. Teachers who fed they j;c, growing personally will bc*mofc erfccnvc in the 

clajjroom than teachers who arc hot cxpcrieticing jxirsonal growth. 
B. The fcnowjttlgc and abilit> of teaching strategics and rhcthods thac have 
been proven over the years should be taught and practiced by all teachers 
to bc.fcfTectivc in their classrooms. ' 

11. Whcrj I. perceive that a teacher might be scolding a student unne<;es5arily. 

A. I explain, during .i conference with the teacher, why the scolding was 
/excessive. 

B. I ask the teacher about the incident, but do not interject my judgments. 

12. A. One effective way .to^ improve teacher performance is to /ormulatc clear 

behavioral objectives and create meaningful incentives for achieving them. 
B; Bchavforal objectives are rewarding and helpful to some teacliers but 
stifling to others, also, some teachers benefit from behavioral objectives 
in some situations but not in others. . 
13- During a pre«observation conference: 

A, I suggest to the teacher what I could observe, but I let the teacher make 
the final decision about the objectives and methods of observation. 

B. The teacher and 1 mutually decide the objectives and methods of ob- 
servation. 

1 4. A., Improvement occurs very slowly if teachers are left on their ov/n, but 

when a group of teachers works together on a-5pccific;problem, they Jeara 
rapidly and their morale remains high. 
B. .Group activities may be enjoyable, but 1 find that individual, open dis- 
cussion with a teacner about a problem and its possible solutions leads 
to more sustained results. 

15. When an inservice or staff development workshop is scheduled: 

A. All teachers who participated In the decision to hold the workshop should 
be expected co attend it. 

B. Teachers, regardless of their role in forming a workshop, should be able 
to decide if the workshop is relevant to their personal or professional 
growth and, if nor, should not be expected to atter^d. 



Scoring Key 

Step L Circle your answer from Part II of the inventory in the columns below. 

G)lumn I Columall Columii III 

IB lA . 

2B ^ 2 A 

3A 3B 

4B..e^ 

5B -.-r...... 5 A 

6A 6B 

' , 7A 7B 

8A 8B 

9A 9B . 
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lOB , :. lOA 

"A IIB 

« 12A, 12B 

13B ...liA 

14B : 14A 

15A Jm 

Step Z Tally the number of circled items in each column and multiply by 6.1. 

4.1 Total response in Column I . X 67 = 

Z2 Total response In Column II ^ X 6.7 = - 

2.3 Total response m Column III X 6.7 = 

'Step 3, Interpretation 

The product you obtained in step 2,1 is an approximate percentage of how 
often you take z directive approach to supervision, rather than either of the 
other two approaches. The product you obtained in stepi2.2 is an approximate 
jpcrcentage of how often you take z collaborative approach, and step 2,3 is an 
approximate percentage of "how often you. take a nondircctive approach; the 
approach on which you spend the greatest percentage of time is the supervisory 
fiiodel thar dominates your beliefs, if the percentage values are equal or close to 
equal, you take an eclectic approach. ' 

You can also compare these results with your predictions in Part I. 



What To Do With Your Score 

You now have a base tqJook at the orientation with which you are. most 
comfortable. If your scores for^two or three orientations were about equal (30 
percent nondifeaive, 40 percent coilaborative,,and 30 percent directive), you 
are cither confused or more positively eclectic If you are eclectic, you.probably. 
^^"^ v^O^^'PS. your supervisory orientations according to each situation. 
Pfactitlonefs of one orientation might become more effective by learriing-the 
very, precise supervisory behaviors that are needed to make that ofienratipn 
work. To think that supervision is collaborative is incomplete until one knows 
how to employ techniques that result in collaboration. Many sui>ervis6rs profess 
to 'be of a certain orientation but unlcndwingly use behaviors that result in. 
different outcomes. Therefore, tfje first aim off this book is to help supervisors 
become proficient in practicing their beliefs about supervision. The second aim 
is to ''elasticize"' supervisors' practice so they can 7nove knowingly across the 
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spccttum of htfjatwfj to a^i^ommodait Jtffetcnui in icas^lcn. After bctumiog 
proficicai In one orientatiun, 5upcn/isurs mi^rbctorhc proficient in alt orlenta 
tioris arid ultimatcljf able tu use the 5amc varianqns of approaches in meeting 
the developmental needs of teachers that teachers ose io meeting the individual 
needs of students. 

To clarify thc.disiinaiuru between these three oiieotations, a standard^ei 
of procedures will be explained in the next chapter. Five steps of ch'nical super 
visionr— (1) pfcconferencc, (2/ observation, (3) analysis and intcrpretationi 
(4) postconference, and (5) ppstanalysis— will be used to compare how each 
step differs in each of the orientations. The ?hree supervisory approaches might 
be explained according to steps used m inaking staff decisions, curriojlum 
dcvelopipent, or inservice activities, but the steps of dmlcal supervision were 
chosen. because they are familial to most readers. Clinical ^pervision has been 
appearing in the literature on supervision for the pasttdccadc^.Fot our purposes, 
readers need-be atquaiotcd only with a brief dcscripiion of clinical supervision. 
/ AsGoldhammcr (1969, p. 54) wrote: *• ' ^ 

If the reader will conceptualize "'clinical" !n the following rcunner^ then v^e 
will be thinking oMt tn the same way. First of all, I mean to convey an image 
of face^to iace relationships between supervisors and teachers. History pro- 
vides the prinapal reason for this emphasis, namely that in many situations 
presently and during various pe/iods jn its developrhent, supervision has been 
conduced as supervision fmm a. dlsunce, as, for exafdpt^ supervision by 
committees of teachers. "Oinicar supervision is meant to imply supervision 
up^ctosc. 

The type of bchaviors used duting each step of the ihodel (preconfcrcncc, 
observations^ ahd so on^ depends urt the supervisor's orientation and his or her 
purpose in W'orking with a particular teacher. Tfc; is hot a book about clinical 
supervision; Rather^ clinical supervision ts out framework for understanding the 
variations of supervisory orientations. For reading on clinical supervision, the 
reader might find th<* allowing materuls helpful. 

Boyan, N. J., and G>peland, W. D. Iftstructtonal Supervtiion Training Program. 

Columbus^ Ohio; darlcs E Merrill Publishing Company, 1978' 
0)gan, M. L, Clinical Supervision. Bostcjn: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973. 
Goldhammcr, R. Chnical Supervision. Spcaal Methods for the Supervision of 

Teachers. New York: Holt, Rinehait, and Winston, Inc, 1969- 
Sullivan, C G. Cltmcal Supervision. A ifate of the Art Review. Alexandria, Va.. 

Association for Supervision and Culriculum Developrnent, 1980. 
^ The Supervisory Process— Helping Teaiiers to Improve Insfrmtion. (Videotape) 

Alexandria, Va.. Associauon for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
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Orientation^ to Supervision 

The supervisor i$ defined w a person wjih xcsjponsifaaicy /or iniprovjag a 
tttcBer's imtnictfoa The supervisor mighc be ai principal, subjc{;i area specialrst, 
assistan^.pnncipal, dcparunebt dbairpcrson, head teacher, or central office^ con- 
iultant, • I 

Tl^e Directive; OrieiitatiJn to Supervision 

A dfrcitive orientation to supervlst6n would include the major behaviors 
of clarifying, presenting, dcmomiratlng. dircaing, staxidardlaiiog, and reinforc- 
ing: The final outcome would be an assignment for the teacher wty out over 
a^>cdficdperfod,of time. , 

Bot FiW> a scienir twbrr, is tncountjfin^ 4 irfaS deal of trouhU wiib 
ibw stuJentitrt its dass. tbm siuJent$ are iomianlly lalkMn^ out^^ turn, starting 
fiibts, anJ Jpiin^ cibet classmates. Mr. Finer finds tb^r bebt^or distiitbing and 
sees tka other nofrhally welUbtbav^^students art be^hrttng to ^tbehave. Science 
chss is rapidlj dissipating into ttasteSiime* , " 

A directive supervisor wouJd 'believe that Air, Finer needs definite, 
inuncdUre, arid concrete help to get die class •'turned around" Time is being 
wastcd and Mr. Fincr ficcdi to be tOi^ whac to da Standards oi perf<^mancc 
need to .be determined and a time line of speciifit teacher anions must be 
assigned. A dircctiW|qperyisof might engage tn the stejps of clinical supervision 
with Mr. Finer ID the foUo wing thi^^ ' • 

The su|>cn^ispr h«,nu^ visits, to hb. Fiher's. classroom to 

deliver mc$»gcs and materjak Based on those observations and' from o/teii 
h wing iir/'Finer's angry voice aad seeing a steady processioa of /jtudoits sent 
to the school ofiacc, the supervisor has dcterminied that Mr. Finer is eiperiencing 
disdpliric aiid'maSagemenc problems* Vith this in uiind, she arranges a meeting 



with die teacher* 
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The supctviior is seated bchmd her desk ^ Mt. Fine? walks jo. She asks 
rhc icictKC tcachct to be seated in 4 chaic illicitly aaoss frum ha. ITi^ svp«' 
vi^r bs^w b^^^pftscfltiog Kef thoughts. » 

Supctvmr. *TJob, I <i«e<t that )*ou arc having pnAIcms wnhsumc ot/^out 
sctidet2tsio fifth period clasSv I would Jikcto hcJpjwu *ft nuking that iJLxss mure 

A^^. fintf :(ilinj£sins:h5s shoulders) , 7t s not too bafl. Ill get jhcin. under 

conuot" ' . 

S*^^. w/orr "Ira sure but time is moving oii^and I'd like to help, 

Vm plinnrng to visit rise <tlas$ tomorrow afucrnoon for the entire period," 

. Mr. Finer (again shrugs his shoulders) I "Wdl* I'm showing a film tpmor- 
roi?? so I don't knowliow much yoti*U gcc to . , ; 

Supmhoj: "^A\l right, ry be in the folJcwiog 4ay. listct^ I m going to 
closely observe ^he students^l^riog the class and sec how aueniivc tho arc 
Perhpjn J fa^^^e4^TO dues as to , . / 

jiff, tme: **I cm give you a clue, ^atcli James, Alatihew, and Hegina, 
Watch bow they get «vcr)'onc- jroing*** 

Supcmior: "fincy 111, use an imtAunait to rtxofd tlic behavior of those 
„ three students. If they are the source of the pr<A!cm, we un come up with a 
plan for keeping th^ under conixoL Sec you in two daj-^" 

The supervisor ^ dcarljt been in charge of the prccoo/ercncc She has^ 
clarified the problem, dxxSi^' Ji out .with the .leather, and outlio^ how she 
will observe the class. She has listened ro the teacher to verify or icvls^ hcr owti , 
thinking, but she bs,noi encouraged ihc t^chtt to Kuk otuThc^^jpcrMisot wants , 
immediate, direct action and. avoids any teaJicr hesitancies. The sype^^isox is 
not hostile or intimidating, instead, sb€ is businesjJUcc, serious, oM task* 
orierucd. » . 

Obierva£ion 

r . ' 

The supervisor use^ a. ^hctk!ist at five minute intcryals. Each time shfe 
observes pne.pf the stjudcnis listening to Ac icauhgr, engaging in cLusro90^ 
4iscu5siort,,of doing assigned wtJtk, she puts a dicck in the "j\ttcntive to l^k" 
hoTL When she sees one of the students vawntly staring into spacQ or siiring 
with hJs.or her iieaioo the desk, she puts a check In the *1nancntivc/'PassiVC*' 
box. JEacH time one of the three students Is out of his or*her seat, wandpring,, 
arpundt talking with others about nonsd\<^I nutters, figbu'cg^ or displaying 
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other dbrujKiveVhaviV, the supervisor puts a check in the;"Inattentive/Active' 
:box: Eddi stud^nr is given an itiitial observation and nine five-'minute observa- 
tipris.during the class ]^^^ end of the class, the supervisor asks Mr. 

"Finer to meet 3^^^ 

Ahalyiits anSlnterpretaeion 

Back in. her office, she reviews the completed form and, prepares for the 
postconfcrcrice. The completed form looks as follows: « ^ 



Student Behavior 
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TTie su|)ervisor quickly concludes that the three students were attentive 
onlf 6 observations out .of 30* or 20 percent of the time. Op, further analysis, 
shcHiioticcs that the students^e^n as attentive, moved to passive inattention, 
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and then-.to active inattention. After that point the best that Mr. Finer could do 
walTtq'yell at them to geMpassive inattention. Only once did a student get back 
to 'attentive to the task.''' The supervisor cohcludes that Mr. Finer must not 
phly stop their disruptive behavior (inattentive/active) but more frequently 
hiust get theni;back to the task. If not, the supervisor concludes, Mr. Finer is 
fightiag a losing battle' with the three students. The supervisor concurs with 
Mr. Finer s previous, judgment that the three students, do appear to instigate, 
trouble with^the rest of the students. The supervisor sits back and determines 
what she, will tell Mr. Finer. 



Postconferencc (After reviewing the filled out instrument with the teacher.) 

Supervisor : "So, Bob, ,you can see that you're fighting a holding action. . 
When you^ec- James, Matthew, and Regina to stop their misbehavior,. you have 
to gpt them actively engaged in learning or else they are soon downing around 
agaimT' , * 

'Mr. Finer} "Well, yeah, but whenj tell them to do something, they don t." 

Supervisor: "That may be true but when I was observing, you were telling 
, - them.to stop and not telling them, what to do." ^ ^ * . 

Aff. &V^r; "But they don't want to do their work." ^ 

Supervispri "Then I think you need aNthreefold attack. First, get them away 
from each other. Second, give them each an individual project that they likr^to 
do. Use it as a reward for finishing their assigned work. Third, remind them of 
what they are to do, not what not to do. At times, you might even move over 
to one of them, pick up their hand with xht pencil, open up the correct page, 
and show/them what should be done. 

Mr, Finer: "Well, okay, but I'm not sure I can find a special project for 
tHem.". 

* Supervisor: 'Tomorrow I'll take over your class. You observe for the first 
half hour how I correct them and see if it works. For the second half of the 
{Period, visit Mrs, Kitchen's class and see what kinds of individual science 
* projects she has.'' * ^ 

Mr, Finer: "Okay, I'll do what you say, but I'm still not sure if it will 
work.'* 

Supervisor: "We don't know unless we try and I knov.* that you're a good 
teacher. You can do it. So here's your assignment. Tomorrow you are to: 

(1) iDbserve-fne teach a demonstration lesson 

(2) Observe Mrs. Kitchen's science class and the various projects. Then for the 
next two weeks you are to: (a) Give James, Matthew, and Regina a special 
project to do when they finish their work, (b) When correcting them, tell 
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'orientation^ to supervision 2 L 



(c) Change their seating pattetn^so they are 

519?^ than- two seats awayjftgjn^^ 



^^.^ in youTqIassroom two weeks from today, same period, and I want 
to^sce if you- Have increased their attentive time^ to" ati* least 50 percent. Any x 
'questions?" ' ' X 

_ - Mr. Pmef: "No, I don't, think so. What if I don't get 50 percent of atten- 
tive time?" ' , ^ 

Supervisor: "I think that you cah.Jn fact, i'll wager on it. Jfjyoii.can reach 
50 percent ril- see that you get those extra dissection kits that you ve been 
wanting?' 

Pqstanalysis (The following morning, while conversing in the hall.) 

Superyisor: ""^h^t do you think about what we ve done up to now?" 

Mr.. Finer: "I'm stiU not sure if all this wiU help, but at least I have 
dircctions.tq follow. I was really floundering Before." 

Supervisor: "If it-docsnt work, I have some other ideas to try later on 
But I thiiik it will." . / . • 




Discussion 

The directive supervisor took the "bull by the horns" and after carefully 
thinking about Bob Finer's situation, she collected data, presented it, and gave 
th^,tcacher;a two-week action assignment. She carefuUyr detailed what.the.teacher 
wi^I dp and what the criteria for improvement will be. Thfe supervisor engaged 
"primarily in the behaviors of c/^^^^^^ thinking,.^/w//«^ 
what will happen, demonstraHng appropriate teaching behaviors, and. W^r^i. 
f targetJeveL^ student pr"6gress. TTie supervisor used p^^ist miv^ziAs 
as an incentive 6t reinforcement for carrying out the.plan. (In such .a situation, 
attempting to please the supervisor might be sufficient incentive by itself.) 

Directive supervision should not be confdsed with arbitrary, capricious, or 
totalitarian behavior. The directive supervisor has judged that the most effective 
way.to imprpve instruction. is by makings-standards dear and by tangibly!^show. 
ing/teachcrs. how to attain such -standards. It-is a thoughtfui; businesslike 
approach based.on a careful collection of data. The approach presumes that the 
supervisor knows-niore about the context of teaching and learning than the 
twcher does. Therefore, the supervisor's decisions are more effective than, if the 
fW'^?^ is left to his or her own devices. 
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Jigure 4: the Supefyisory Behavior Conjinuum— Directive Orientation 
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Key: T = Maximum teacher responsibility 
t == Minlmdm teacher responsibility ' 



S = Maximum supervisor responsibility 
s Minimum supervisor responsibility 
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Product: Assignment for the Taichar 
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As we see in Figure 4^ the directive supervisor" employs behaviors to 
-^P^^^^^^'^^^^^'-'^^ t^^cher. Although the sequence may vary, 
-the supen'isors dominant behaviors are: 

'i CUrifyip^ th^ .K!^et's problem and, perhaps asking the teacher for 
connrmation or revision. , '. 

- O'^ ber qwn ideas oh what information should be coi: 

. lected^nd how. it;wili; be collected, « 

J '^^^^ analysis, on the actions 

.tnat need to be taken, s 

rh. ,* appro|,riate teaching behavior or asking 

, tne.teacher to'observe in another classroom! 

line "P— kt-" - *e P,»li™n.,y b,„. 

• Reinforcingyby using materials or social incentives. 



Tiie Collaborative Orientation to Supervision 

■ A collaborative orientanoh to supervision would include the major be- 
haviors of listening, pre^enti^ problem solving, and negotiating. The end 
result^ould be a-mutually agreed-upon contract by supervisor and teacher that 
would delineate the structure, process, and criteria for subsequent instructional 
jmprovement. 

■ ■ ; / . 

son£io/f/Z^' ^""t'^'f^' " self-contained classroom, is sh, per- 

StT/ jA^""^-^- -t '^,">'""""^y- r"'"^ around the classroom, talking, 
ieT2 t Jl "'yj''"''^^"* " filled ^ith materials, much of which has 

been created^ by students a'nd teacher. The classroom has ah incessant hum Z 

'SSSrTf'^ Ki/^..^ .^/>.<^. /W r««V. one Zk sl unc^ara . 
tertst,cally.lost her temper at students who failed to sign out 'classroom books At 
recess, she. suysrin her^classroom rather than.foining oL. in tZeaThers llungi 

The collatoive supervisor might decide to speak casually with Ms 
f^^^^^^i:^^^ clesired or wait for her to initiate a conversation. In. 
^this^particpl^r o»se, the^supervisor <is concerned about Ms. Valdock's physical 
.condition. The/supen-isor decides that a haggard teache, in an activelycentered " 
room-portends trouble. Therefore, the supervisor decides to take the initiative 
•and meet \yith the teacher. 
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24 DEVEtOPMENTAL SUl^ERVISION 
Preconference ' ' ^ , ^ ♦ ; , T 





.The meeting is set for lunch period: Ms. Valdpck and Jon, the supervisor, 
>brihg their lunches and sit around a table. * . " 

Afj.>tfWpt:)6/"Wdi, Jon, how goes it?" ^ w . 

y«pw«or; 'Tine. The ojmculuni study is taking a lot out of me, but it's 
progressing. How is lifc gping with joii?" 
. ^U:VJi^dock: **Okay. I can't wait until spring vacation, but life is all right." 

Supervisor: "You look tired' to me; I'm concerned that you're losing yoiir 
old vini aad:vigQr." 

. , MsAValdock: "Well, maybe I am a bit tired, but I'll get over it." 

Supervisor: "What can be done to get your energy level back up? What is 
making you tired?" . . , - . 

Ms. Valdock: "You. know, Tve just moved into a new home and- with 
unpacking boxes, painting walls,^getting my' own kids adjusted, and.^ry:ng to 
' keep.up with all n^y classroom activities, it gets to be* a bit much." 

.Supftyhgr:"WM^ can't help you redecorate at homer but maybe lean 
help you redecorate in class. Maybe you're trying to bite ot{ too niuch. Your 
piaiming has always.been a .fulUtime job and now \vith the- extra chores of 
moving, maybe you just can't keep up the same pace.". 

Ms. Valdock: "I don't feel right abjout doing }ess for my students because 
of my, personal lifc.ril make it," i 

Supervisor: "Yeah, you might make it and spend the last three months of 
schobi in a Convalescent home. How about if Tcome into your class ove? the 
next fc^ days, just to see what's going, on? Maybe we could discuss ^some ways ^ 
to do the samc'^for the students in less time." • *? 

Ms. Valdock: 'You're always invited to come in. Don't just observe, though. 
If you see some students who need help with their activities, please work with 

them." ^ ' ' ^ 

Supervisor: "Okay, for the next week I'll be part-tiine observer and part- 

time tutor." 

Throughout this preconference there is friendly negotiation going on. First, 
the supervisor has to gain entry into the teacher's problem. If the teacher did 
not want help, the supervisor would have to ^decide either to back off and try 
to find access later or more ^forcefully press with words like, "I am concerned 
and feel thatas a siipeofisora need to get involved. You appear tired Jmd i_want 
to help." If the teacher still refused,-the supervisor as a negotiator might attempt 
to counter with a proposal and then look for a counter proposal with such 
words as, "I'm gqing to come in and ta^e a closer look.at your classroom. What 
do you want me to look at and how do you want to use me in the classrpbm?" 
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T|e supervkor^^^ jries to strike up' a 

_Jeal torthe effecTthat his or her own involvement* is imperative but asks the. 
teacher to «ate the^onditionr for involvement At this point they can both , 
consider, each others proposals and come to an agreement, j 

Observation. 

As agreed, the supervisor cogp|es into the dassroomi the next four days. He 
visits for twenty minutes twice. each day and is careful to select different 
periods. Diiiring that time, he keeps a notebook in his hands and moves about ^ 
the classroom observing the teacher s instruction, checking on students' activi- 
ties, discussing with students their assignment, and helping individual students 
who have questions about their present activities. He jots down notes and, upon 
leaving the classroom, hurriedly writes down general observations. An example 
of his notes follows: ^ 
». * ' 

^ Observation #5, Tuesday, February 15, 10-10:20 a,m; 

Students are at nine different learning stations. Ms, Valdock is 
at the reading statipn having individual conferences with "children on 
the latest books they hayc read. She spends a few minut?!S asking ques- 
tions, about the books, puts the book report in the bin, and writes the 
number of the report next student's name on the wall chatt. In: 

i the math station,. three students are listening to a cassette and filling out 
a worksheet on geometric figures, two other students are estimating 
the height of the school building. They asked me to guess and we 
talked-';about different ways to mathematicaliy arrive at a good esti- ' 
mate. Wiiile talking, we couldn't help noticing the students oyer in 
the constt^aion area who were trying to build a miniature lunar craft, » 
The hammer-banging and arguing were quite loud. Ms. Valdock had 
to stop her conferences three times to tell the construaion group to 
stop. Finally, she told them to leave the area. 

^ y . "^ 1, 

General Observation: 



Ms. Valdock must have an enormous amount of recordkeeping 
and assignments to correa each night. There is a bin for collected 
daily assignments of every student in the reading, math, spelling, 
science, and communiation stations. Also, it seems distracting ^to stu- 
dents to have- noisy activities going on next to quiet aaivities. 



\ 

\ 



Analysis r \ 

' . / . ' ' 

After four days, the supervisor rereads his observations and jots down 
questions to ask Ms. Valdock at the postconference: 

1. How many assignments does she personally correct each day? 



A* 
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2. Can fewer assignments be given or are there alternative ways to correct 
them? . ' • 

3. What is the reason for nine centers? 

4. Could .there be fewer centew^^ ' / 

5. C6u!d:noisy centers and quiet centers ,be done at separate times?; 

6: every student peed to be niet- individually or could^more grouping of 
students be done for; particular, skillis? . * * ' 

Hie, supervisor, Jn aiwjyzing his. observations, believes that regardless of 
what Ms. Valdckrlc has g^y? o^J hofne^^e has too much to oversee, and. 
.coordinate. She, is doing top much for>tudcnts and not: luting them take more 
responsibility for their classwqrk. He decides to ask the aboVe^ucstions, listen to 
Ms. Valdock's responses, ask her what she thinks could be done, ^ropose.what he. 
'thinks, should be done, and then find mutual solutions to write ^ a contract 
form, • \ . , 

Postconfefence * ^ ♦ 

After listenirig to the questions, Ms. Valdock answers that she (1) nor-, 
maliycorrcos three assignments per student each day (a total. of 8.1); (2) is 
uhsureif fewer assignments could be given becayse.she heeds to monitor, each 
student!s' progress] (3) has nine centers so she can divide the class inro nine 
groups of three at^all times; (4) had hot thought about reducing thexeuters; 
(5) hadrconsiderecl eliminating" the construction center but wanted to keep the 
art and music centers which were noisy' but not troublesonie; and^^ (6) did not 
believe iii ability groups and would father keep the work as iridividualized as 
possible. The supervisor then carefully begins problem solving by saying, '1 
think we should take some time to think about , what changes can.be made to 
reduce the. amount of teacher work and generally streamline your class opera- 
tion. I have always admired the excitement ani interest that you generate in 
your_classr,QQjn.Xet's not lose thiat. Tonigh t why don't you and! write' a list of 
two or three possible immediate changes that could be made. We'll tnect before 
school tomorrow and share each other's lists/- ^ 
. Tharnight the supervisor writes down: 

1. Allow scleaed students to correct simple^assigrimenis. 

2. Have two different times for quiet and noisy stations. 

a. JIave, mathematics, reading, "com muhicat inns, creative writing and 
spelling at one time and social studies, science, construction, music, 
^ahd art at another time. 

b: During the quiet time, meet with groups of six or seven students 
who need comparable instruafon in one of the quiet subjeqs. 

c. During the noisy time, meet with groups of six or seven students 
who need comparable instruction in one of the noisy subjects. ' 
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The same^enmg, the teacher jots down: 
• , ' * 

1. Ask Sohya Jerc^ef, the sixth'grade teacher if I may use some of her top 
students as paper checkers and recorders or see if Felix s mother would 
like to correct papers. She asked me at the beginning of the year if 

'ihc might help, , • 

2. Elfminatc 'the construction -center and instead 'have an a!I<Iass con- 
struction perioddn Friday afternoon. ^ 

3. Let the redecorating, wait until spring vacation, unpacking boxes is 
enough for now. Stop.being so compulsive! ^ 

^ /. 

The following morning the postconference continues with the focus on 
presenting each other's ideas, and then revising, picking, and choosing activities 
that both supervisor and teacher agree will solve the.problem of "teacher over- 
loa^J-'' ^efs pick iip the conversation after the ^supervisor and the teacher have 
read their suggestions to each other \ 
* * \ " 

Supervisor: "I don't know about using a parent volunteer or an older 
student to help correct papers. I think, most of your students,, if given detSied- 
instfuaioris.and a master sheet, could correct spelhng assignments. Why ddh't 
you let them try it?" ' ' 

Ms. Valdock: "h's worth a try for a week or two. I'll select two of my. best 
speIlcrs;to correct speiimg assignments and two of my best writers to respond 
to the aeative writings. Could you help me start this program by going-over 
dircaions with them and occasionally check their corrections before 'passing 
thcin back to.the class.' I still want to correct the arithmetic and: science papers 
myself." . • ' 

Supervispr:"S6\iais fine. I'll heip by,gctting your correctors started. Now- 
what- about the idea of silent and actjve periods and small groups?" 

M!^Yjddock:^]Ao, l-^oa\ think so. I want them to learn how to work 



independently arid they progress so much quicker when I individualize their 
- assignments. I dori't want to mess with the;basic classroom atrangeiiient right 
now. Lwijl elimiriate the construction center as a daily activity arid have it on 
Friday.only." , ' 

Supervisor: "Ijf you dori't want to change the basic plan, why eliminate the 
con structioD centerP^Instead. go over the rules for the center and revoke the 
privilege to use it if students don't obey the rules." 

Ms. Valdock: "Well, that Would be one less change td think about. I'll work 
on cutting down the riuhibcr of papers that I personally have to correct and be 
mdre.stringent ottJhe.use.otj:he constructiori center.'' 

Supervisor: '-'We^seem to have ccme lip with a "rontract. let's write it 
down.'" He writes down what they have agreed to. Ms. Valdock also asks him to 
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include her promise to herself that she will drop the home decorating until 
spring break. The supervisor agrees and theyl)Oth. sign and date the paper. 

t INSTRUCTION CONTRACT 

: . between 

' Ms. Sue Valdock, teacher 
, Mr. Jon Gbllop, Supervisor 

March 18, 1981 
Oblective: To reduce the amount of teacher work. 

. Teacher activities: . ' 

1. Select students to correct spelling. assignments. 

2. Stress constructloii center rules and penalize violators. 

3. Leave home redecorating until spring.' 

: Supervisor activities: 

1, Hold smaihgroup session with spelling correctors arid 
show them how to proceed. 

2. Monitor corrections of spelling papers once a week. 

FoilpW'Up meeVmg scheduied for April 3, 1981. _ 



Teacher signature 



Supervisor signature 



Postcritique 

A /' 
Ms. Valdock and the supervisor r,eview the process. Ms. Valdock e;:plains 
that the procedures have, been helpful as she was being pulled into too many 
directions. She is happy that the supervisor did not persist with basic classroom 
reorganization because she would have felt that her personal life. had compjro- 
^misedlher professional life. The supervisor mentioned that he is satisf.^ but 
hopes that she has not closed her mind to further changes in the classroom. 
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jPlgur* 5. The Supervisory Behavior jContihuum— Collaborative Orientation 
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.Key: T =: Maximum teacher responsibility 
= Minimum teacher reepbnslbillty 



S = Maximum supervisor responsibility 
a = Minimum supervisor responsibility 



Product: Supervleor end Teacher Contract 
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Discussion 

The 'supervisor and teacher have actively negotiated the plan for action. 
Neither supervisor nor teacher has a final plan thar excludes the other's /view. 
They .have reviewed, revised, rejected, projjosed, and counter. proposed until 
igf^tn^p^t^^ reached. The collaborative, oriehtaxion presupposes thar a super- 
visbVs or teacher's individual ideas about instruaional improverhenr are not as 
effective as mutual ones. Each might fight long and hard, to promote his or her 
proposaIs,*burin the cn9 each must accept changes. * 

The pragmatic reader might question whar will happen if the supervisor 
.and twchcr cannot agree. In a truly collaborative context a .third mediator 
agreeable to both; partiw (such as a master teacher *or . central ofiice, consultant) 
,wou|d haye ro step.iii with authprity.tp \'break the vote" if ir came ,to that. 

The collaborative orientation can be iSimpIified^ along the supervisory be- 
havior .continuum :( Figure 5)iThe final producr is a contract, agreed to by both 
and carried out as a joint responsibility: ' 

A. The supervisor encounters the teacher with his or her perceptions of 
the instructional area needing imprbyenient (prcjcff/i«g); 

B. The supervisor asjcs for teacher perccptions'of instructional area (clars^ 

C The ^pervisor listens to teacher perceptions {listening). 

D. Supervisor and teacher propose alternative actions for improvement 
{problem splving). 

E. SupHcrvisor and teacher discuss and alrer actions until a. joinr plan is 
agreed upon {negotiating). 

The Nondircctivc Orientation 

Herbert Klunger walks over to desk, and sits down. He mulls over the 
class thifS has just ended. Members of the Engfish class have given oral reports on 
their interpretation of Shakespeare's Othello: The reports were uninspiring and 
remarkably uniform in tone*and content. Mr, Klunger thinks that many had^either 
borrowed" ideas from one *udent or had bought a, summary on Oih^Wo and used 
the main ideas. Regardless, none of the reports indicated any excitement for the 
character and plot development. 

Mr. Klunger reflects on previous classes and thinks that students haven't always 
been this i^ay.'One class in particular he remembers: *'How they argued and ana- 
lyzed Shakespedre! If only I could recreate some of that enthusiatm." Later that 
day Ms, Garcia, his^ department supervisor, stops by. 

The nondirective orientation to supervision rests on the major premise 
thar teachws are capable of analyzing and solving their own instructional 
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jjroblcim. Oiily whcn thc individual sees the need forchangc and take$ major 
Aspotisibility for it will instructional improvement be mcaoidgful and lasting. 
Therefore, ihc supervisor wishes to act as a facilitator for the teacher by impos- 
ing h'ttlc formal structure or dircrflon. This docs not mean that the supervisor 
is passive and allows the teacher complete autonomy. Instead, he or 5hc actively 
uses the Behaviors of listening, clarifying, encouraging, and presenting to 
channel the teacher towards self-discovery. The supervisor leaves the discovery 
-to the teacher but takes initiative to sec that it occurs. 

A nondirective supervisor, more than the collaborative or direaivc super- 
visor, probably would hot use such a standard format as the five steps of clinical 
supeivisioa when working with a teacher. Instead, depending on the teachers 
heeds, the supervisor might simply observe the teacher without anal>'2ing and 
interpreting, listen without making observations, or arrange inscryice and 
provide requested materials and resources. For the sake of consistency though, 
we will foJIow the supervisor teacher relationship accdding to the clinical 
model, noting how the model Is altered after the prcconference. Iiva nondirec- 
tive orientation^ the teacher determines the steps that will follow the prc- 
conference. 

Prcconfcre».cc (As Ms. Garcia enters Mr. Klunger's xopm.) 

Mr. Klunger: "Welcome, Ms. Garcia. Have a seat. What a class!*" 

Ms. Garcia: 'Thank you. Is life treating you all right?** 

Mr. Klunger: "Well, I* have my ups and downs. Ac times 1 think that 
teaching just isn't /or nte." 

Ms. Garcia: 'Teaching is not for you? I didn't know you fclc that way" 

Mr. Klutigcr: "Yeah, at times I really wonder if Ym accomplishing any- 
thing. Just today that fifth period class made Shakcs^re appear as exciting as 
a rotting elm tree. If they can't see the wondcrj6f hisi^vriting, I don't know how 
they can ever appreciate literature " / 

Ms. Garcia (nbdding her head) : **It's frustrating." * 

Mr.Klungcrr'YtskhV* ^ 

Ms. Garcia^ (pauses, waits for Mr. Klunger to say mo/e. When it appears 
that Mr, Klunger is not going to speak, she looks attentively at him) . "Gq on; 
tell me more about what's so frustrating/* 

Mr. Klunger: 'The students show no initiative. Teaching just isn't exciting 
anymore. Oh, the other classrooms are tolerable but that fifth class is Dooms- 
ville!'* 

Ms. Garcia: "Whargoes on during fifth period?" 
Mr, Klunger: "Nothing! That's the problem." 
Ms. Garcij. "Nothing?" 
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jigger: I rtad them passages of 5haJcc5peatc Ask for tHeir ititerprC' 
jtacion^ ^qd try to gct f dbcussioa goin^. They just dtoa t think fpt ihcmsclvcsT 

The cUnvcf5acion *coniinucs foe ten more ipioutcs with Mr. Klunger mamlf 
talking .aIld^^s. Garcia Ibtenmg. Knallj) after another prolonged pause, MsC 
GardaieeU U5 ttmc:to ask Mr. Klungcr for *hi$ analysis of wha^ can bc^iloac. 

AO, Garcia^ **It sounds as Aottgh boih ycru and )-ouc students arc less than 
happy^ What do j*ou think might be donc?^ 

Aff. younger. "Obviously, my tried-and-truc lesson plans for Shakcspeart 
afcaV working, Tm going, to have to char.ge my approach,** 

Garcia: **Do you w^nt to try something different now?** 

Mr. Khngcr. "Yes, stanuig toroQrrow I'm going to have a class discussion, 
with them., I'm^goiAg to tdttnem about my dissatisfaction with theni and rny 
own leaching and sec if we can begin Macbeth with a fresh approach^ Why. 
dotfc yoii come imo-dass suid listen to what goes on? Yo- might give mc some 
information that jWrnissing.^ \ . 

y\l/.<74rrfitf/''Okay>secyou tombyrowV* - " 

The prcconferencc is. the "go or nago** point. If Mr, Kluogcr didnot ask 
for ifs. Garcia to <^>serve, the process wxaild stop and h{5» Garcia might need 
to follow up with ai{other conference ti diKuss what had tiarispircd ^incejhctr 
last talk* However, m this case she has been askcd^to obsctVJ informally. 

Observation . * 

She enters the class, sics in the back, docs not take n^tes, and listens to the 
class discussion. She notices that Mr, Klunger spends mosTof the time express 
ing his disappointment to the students on iheii lack of Interest in^liakespeare. 
At the.endj he docs ask them what might be done to improve the class, Dt)icjf* 
than one student stating that ^the reding is real difi'cult, but I'll try harder,** 
the discussioh goes nowhere; 



Analysis and Interpretation 

lAi, Garcia*' returning to her office, thinks ^{r. Kluoget Is wrong ha the way 
he handled the class discussion. Such an approach would never ffiU honest 
student feedback. To herself, she pledges to **bitc her lip" and not give advice 
or suggesUons unless Mr. Klunger asks for thenx if he asks for her observariohs 
she will rherely tell him» without judgments, what she saw. Then, she might 
ask him what he could do to change (he content and methods of the lesson to 
bring Shakespeare alive. If asked for her ideas^she will suggest another das5r 
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^poca'disdjssipn^t^ get more student ideas or allow students to pick out their 
owtf pasMgw 6^ Macbeth rewrite them as a modern playwright might, 
I^Wf'^l^ a« ^be cohdusiori of the meeting, shJ will.ask Mr. Klunger what he 
plihi to do;and^ she^mighr offer. 

Pc^tconfereiice (Ms. Garcia enters the tcacheti room during his planning 
pcrtoi) 

Mr, Klunger iooks up: 'Well, didn'f I icli you how disinterested those 
students are? You saw how mucj? Response I got, one incoherent student reply/* 
^ AO. Gdrck: 'There was one reply and the group did seem pretty down.** 
Mr. Klunger: "'I was tough on them, but they need to get motivated." 

Ms. Garcia (jumpit^g on the opening), "How could you get them moti- 
vated? * ^ ' 

Mr. Klunger: '7ust the question that J was going to ask you." 

iilf. Garcia: *.Tou tell me first; then, if you wish, Til give you my thoughts." 

Mr. Klunger: *'I think I'm going to have only one class lecture next week. 
Instead, I'll imrodiice Macbeth, Have them read the entire book, and then have 
them choose one of four scenarios to act out I'll spend time with each group 
and thj;n oh Fxiday let them give mint-dramas. What do you think?" ' 

^^Si C7tfrr/4, (being asked, 'ihc responds f orthrightly) : "Sounds fine but I 
wonder if all the students would want to act in front of the class. Some of the 
students might feel fooUsh. Maybe you should ask them for ideas, or I thought 
they might be ass/gncd different individual aaivities such as drawing a scene, 
rewriting a scaiofi of the play according to modern times, verifying historial 
circumstances, or putting particular verses to music" 

Mr. Klunger: ""i like thar idea. Til have four groups focus on the same 
scaion of the play but some students, will be assigried different tasks.** 

Mi Garcia: *This certainly will be a. change. Maybe you should go slow in 
doing this, perhaps only two.groups to begip with,** 

Mr. Klunger: **No, I'm not thijt type of perspti. I want to get thera excited. 
It*s all or nothing! Vm going to start Wednesday when we begin Macbeth." 

Ah. Garcia: **Can I help you in anyway?** ^ 

Mr. Klunger: "Could you see if the Polanski film of Macbeth is .available 
for rental In three weeks?** 

Ms. Garcia: *'Will dol What about any help with the class changes?** 

Mn Klunger: **No, tlianks but Fm all set** 

Mr. Garcia: **Okay, VU stop by^nd sec how the batttcgtsssr^ -"^ 



Figure 6. >;Th» Suptrvisory Bthavior Continuum— Nondirective Orientation 
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Pofltthalyiis (Before leaving the room.) 

' , j . ; - 

"Thanks for talking with me. I needed someone to unload 
_* my^wocs to and help me figure out what I was going to do. Tm almost excited 
agam." . ' 

. Mr^* G'/Jf^w? "I thought you were troubled about something. I e;ijoy listen- 
. ^ mffl^ z scholar think out loud. See you later." 

Discussion . . 

Throughout thc^ch'nical steps, the teacher was respected as the ultimate 
determiaer of his future course of action. The supervisor actively listened, 
rephrased '^atements, asked questions, and kept the teacher s .discourse on track 
pwards rcsolutioft. If the teacher had not wanted to change, then the "pure" 
nphdircaive supervisor would drop the discussion but continue actively at other 
times to stimulate the teacher to think about what he was doing. In Ms.^Garcia s 
ca!^, her active role turned Mr. Klunger's initial response, jl don't think teach- 
ihg is for me," to "^m going to have to change my approach" and eventually 
Tm going to^ break .them into groups and then., . ." The supervisor never loses 
sight of working towards a teacher self-plan; which might result from borrowed 
ideas or from teacher i^sight alone. Nevertheless, the supervisor accepts the 
teacher s right and responsibih'ty to make the final decision. _ 

The pragmatic reader might ask, "What if the teacher plan is do^-nright 
bad, cruel, of harmful; does the supervisor simply acquiesce?" In such a case, 
the nondirective-'supervisor has every right to explain his or her misgivings 
about the teacher's plan and ask for reconsideration. However, a nondirective 
^ orientation ultimately assumes that the teacher makes, the wisest and most 
responsible decisions fw his or her own classroom; thus the final^ determination 
is scill left with the teacher. 

Returning to the supervisory behavior continuum (Figure 6), we have 
seen the nondirective supervisor engage in listening, encouraging, clarifying, 
presenting, and problem solving to help the jreacher arrive at a sclf-plan. The 
following.are simplified proceedings of such actions. 

• The supervisor listens to the teachers problem by facing and showing 
attention to the teacher. The supervisor shows empathy with the teacher by 
nodding his or her head and restating emotions, such as "It is frustrating." 
(Ustenihg) * . 

• TWs supervisor encourages the teacher to analyze the problem filfther: 
Tell me more," "Please continue on," "Explain that further." (Encouraging) 

• Tl-e supervisor clarifies the teacher problem by paraphrasing and ques- 
tioning: ' Tou mean the students are bored with the topic.>" "Do they like any- 
thing aboiit the lesson?" "What feedback do you get from them?" {Clarifying) 
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• If the teacher asks for suggestions, the supervisor offers alternatives 
"The students could be reorganized, or the topic could be changed to .include 
their interests." (Presenting) | ' 

Finally, at the nionicnt of truth, the supervisor asks the teacher to 
decide on a plan, "What arc you going to do?^' and offers assistance, "How qzn 
Ibe of hc\p7'* (Problem solving) ' , . 

Summary 

in the directive orientation, the supervisor eniphasizes the behaviors of pre- 
senting, directing, demonstrating, standatdizing,. and reinforcing in developing 
an assignment for ^he teacher. In the collaborative orientatio^Athc behaviors of 
presenting, clarifying, listening, problem-solving, and negotiating afe used to 
develop a contract between teacher and supervisor. In the no^ndirective orien- 
tation, the behaviors of listening, encouraging, clarifying,, presenting, and 
problem solving are used to create a teacher self-plan. In /the next chapter, 
criteria to determine a teacher's present stage of developmeat will be explained 
so chat a supervisor can be guided in selecting the most appropriate orientation. 

The reader who would like to study in greSter pecail the rationale and^ 
practice of each orientation to supervision might find the following resources 
helpful. ""c-.. / y/ 

Readings in Directive Supervision: / 
^Alfonso, Robert J.; Finh, Gerald R.; and Neville, Richar'i Instructional Super- 
vision: A Behavior System. 2nd ed. Boston: AUyn and Bacon, 1980. A thorough 
review of research on formal organizations, role theory, communication, deci- 
sion making, and personalit)* theory is used to establish the skills an effeaive 
supervisor needs. Emphasis is placed on the supervisor applying such theory 
and research within a management system approach to "promoting choso condi- 
tions which help the organization to achieve its go^ls." 

Ludo, William H., and McNeil, John.D. Supervision: A Syrthesis of Thought and 
Action, 3rd cd. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979. Lucio and McNeil develop an 
approach to supervision that they label "praaical intelligence." Their primary 
concern is with the supervisor applying objectively what is already known 
about educatiop through a systematic and quantifiable means of checking 
results. 

Popham, James. Criterion Referenced Supervision. Los Angeles: VIMCET Asso- 
ciates, 19a K Th e supervisor focuses on the effects of teaching behavior on 
student outcomes. This is done through precisely developing instiuaional 
objectives, setting levels of student performance, and vollecting information 
on student achievement. 

Readings in Collaborative Supervision: 

Blumbcrg, Arthur. Supervisors arid Teachers: A Private Cold War» 2nd cd. 
Berkeley, Ql.: McCutchan Publishing Co., 1980. This book details problems 
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MO communication , and describes how to use the process of, reciprocity and 
.team'$upctv,s.on in order to meet thi mutual needs of supervis'or and teacher. 
Oogan, Morns. Chmcd Supervision. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1973. The author 
.?:«?P-^y-."ep P'.^<^ <if meeting with. teacher(s), analyzing ne^ds 
.t<?getherrand;aff«ingoi> steps to follow, for improving instruaion. 

^fX^^^°'^TJ-''^u'^'^'' J- Supervision: Human Perspective. 

I New^york: McGraw-Hill, 1979.' The. aim of this book is to enable the super- 
I yisor to iujist the staff in\obtaining job satisfaaion of high morale and task 
acamplishment by an orientation entitled I'human resources." This satisfac- 
tion «.accompl,shed. by actiyely workin|>with teachers to establish a^ommon 
agenda -of tasks.' , \ 

- v^^'^^ K'mbam for Better Schools. 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. T.: 

P^entice^Hall, 1967. Wiles i,^ many ways ushered in the collaborativ; move: 
^ ment in supervision with the first edition.of this book in 1955. His point of 

• \rinh,'.- f 'T"'"^ " ^ «'°"P making 

iw emphasized throughout his human relations approach to communications, 
cumc'lum development, mstruaion, staff morale, and staff development. 

Reaaings in t^orJirective Supervision: 

^''P^.^^Jl^ ^- Supervision. Staff Development and leadership. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E.-Merrill, 1971. The supervisor is given insight into sud, 
dimef|Sions as perceiving, knowing, patterning, creating, valuing. The aim 
«s to help educators make conscious their inner goals and aspirations and put 
them into concrete action. . *^ 

Combs, Arthur; Avila, Donald L; and Purkey, William H. Helping Relationships: 
^V^'-^^iPj^jf^oJessions. 2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and bS^ 
• „ r^f f ^""^ ■•Cognitive Field Theory," to "Thfe Mean- 

ing ofWhol en ess" to "TT,e Creative Attimde- provide an orientation diVcSed 
•at releasing the hypothesized innate drive towards rationality and self- 
imptovcmenc. ' 

Mosher, 'Ralph L., and Purpel, David E. Supervision-The Reluctant Profession. 
Boston: Houghton-Mrfflin, 1972. Chapter Six, "Implications for Supervision 
•w tfaSf/'T ?'«''".'«ir.ro"'li"« how'a supervisor miJiJt 
with a teacher on the psychological issues of personal philosophy, emotional 
challenges, anxiety, and personal role definitron through "ego counseling" The 
authors point out that such techniques are for professional self-growtii and 
fndivTduaT »"P«"»o« to probe, inter'pret, or wychoanalyze an 

^'"'[bfr'^li? ^"'^'f"^ of Learning. New York: Harbr and Brothers. 

]?:rl^A ^ u^."" ° «'°"P P«¥iV"on to help 

teachers determine their own n^,and-<develop self-improvlm^t strategies 
and to inomtor their changes. \ \ 

Rogera, Qrl'-K "jA Plan for Self-Directed Change in an EducalonaNsystem " 
EJuci,Hond Leadership May 1967, pp. 717-731. Rogers, wh^o ii gSly 
regarded as the founder of nondirective counseling, writes oA the spedfic 
appliations^pf his theory to organizational change throughout a school system. , 
He advocates certain types, formats, and uses of encounter groups for ad- ^ 
.ministrators Jupcrvisors, and teachers to provide a supponive nonjudgmental 
etivitonment for all individuals to rethink purpose and attempt chlngf 
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beyelopmental Grrter^^^^^^ Choosing 
ARpfppriate Supervisory Orientations 

if teachervwere aiijce it would, he e^y to determineHthe most- effective 
f^P^*^'*^^^^"^^^^'?"' Howwer, the-res^fch on. the impact, of various\super- 
yisqiry. styles on twcher perceptions and behaviors, to, say the least, is bewilder^ 
ing. ^rthur Blumberg (1974) found that teachers, split into wo groui>s on 
:I^rcejvihg positiy One group df teachers was mostippsi- 

tiye about superviso^^^ list^ntd to them as well as presented their pwn 
iclea^.« Such 1^ of behaviors- is identified with th^ collaborative 

qrientathn. However, the other group of teachers was ipqst^p6sitive about 
^upc^isors^ho, primarily listened^ encouraged, and clarified the teacher's own 
ideas. Sjich a 'combination of behaviors is identified witl) the nondirective 
'Of/V«/if//p»; ToqudteBlu • , - • 

Pf^^'?^*^^ positive mluations by 'teacher, oft the quality of their supervisory 
^!»5?5'penpnal re^^^^ a teacher perceives, His super- 

, "flfff}^^^- ^^^^ cbhsistiiig of ^ heavy emphasis on both. telling, suggesting, 
' cnricizihg, and^on askfng for infofmation, opinions, etc: or .when 

»a-twcher perceives ^h^^^ supenjisor as putting little emphasis on telling and 
nnich oh reflecting, and' asking, 
\\ . • ' « 

Furthc^^^ has cited the research of Alan F. Brown .(1962) 

ill which student teachers \vere put under directiv>e, highly jsressurcd ^super- 
Vision. The supervisor judg^, criticized, and down. standards of perform- 
ance from one lesson to the next. Concerning the 78 subjects, Harris wrote, . 

kind of supervision 'produced' a variety of effects^ Forty.fivc percent 
taught less effeaively • .'. Tw^enty-six, percent taught as \v:cll . . . Twenty-nine - 
,percent:showfd' visible improvement/ _ 

^ Sp, in Blumberg s case, we see. that some te^hers^xespond to collaborative 
'&ijpervision and some. to ucndirective supervision. In Harris' case, a significant 
group responded to directive Sv'ocryisipn. Zins (1977) asked teachers for their 
pteference on tf^ree t^pes of consultation models. Thirty?five percent chose the 
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medical/clinical model, 46 percent the beh..vioral, and 19 percent the mental 
^ealih. Those models of consultation are roughly equivalent to our three orien- 
rations 'OfcSupervision. Such research on varying teacher perceptions of effective 
styles of supervision should come as. no surprise to those who have followed 
the research on the relationship between teaching style and student learning. 
Brophy (1979), Good (1979), and others have repeatedly demonstrated that 
student variables such as achievement^ aptitude, attitudes, and socioeconomic 
class arccritically matched with specifii<: types of instruction. (For example, low 
socioeconomic underachieving students appear to be taught basic skills most 
effectively through pirect, sequential, large-group instr^tion. 3uch instruction 
is not as.effective with other groups,) Rita and Kenneth Dunn (1978), Jack 
Frymier (1977), and. others have looked more deeply into the variations of 
instruction for individual students. Their instructional systems employ varying 
materials, environments, and instruction according to student personality, moti- 
vation, intelligence, and physiological characteristics. Research on human learn- 
ing fn)m birth to adulthood has long supported the need for the variation of 
instruction according to individual characteristics of students. The classical 
worksiof Jean Piaget (1955) and Jerome Bruner (I960) ushered in the mod- 
ern "individualization of instruction movement" over twenty years ago. 

The natural extension of looking at child learning has been to study adult 
learning. What is known about learning, individual differences, and teachers 
leads to the strong premise that effective supervision must be based on matching 
orientations of supervision with the individual needs and characteristics of 
teachers. Unless all teachers in a staff are remarkably homogeneous, no single 
approach will be effective for all. If supervision of staff is viewed as an attempt 
to change teacher behavior in order to improve student learning then super- 
vision is primarily an educative task. Therefore, what is known about human 
learning and adult and teacher development becomes critical when deciding 
which supervisory orientation and which supervisory behaviors to use with a 
particular teacher. In recent years, two critical elements of teacher effectiveness 
have been found: (1) teacher's commitment and (2) teacher's ability to think 
.abstractly. Both elements are developmental in that specific levels of growth 
can be assessed. It is in knowing the levels of commitment and abstraction an 
individual teacher possesses that a criteria for deciding upon appropriate super- 
viso'ry behaviors emerges. 



Leyel of Commitment > 

Gail Sheehy (1976) in her popular book about adult life. Passages, jour- 
nalistically shows that as adults age, what they care about and their , attitudes 
to life change. Our goals, aspirations, and plans in early adulthood (at age 21) 
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are not the same, as in middle age or old age. Suddenly once burning career 
ambitions to "reach the top" might bedome less important than slowing down 
for'ourJamily or dose friends. 

Maslow (I960) discussed the developmental changes injife as a hier- 
archical procession of satisfied needs. Motivation to act is derived from first 
physiological needs to satisfy hunger, to the Heed for security and shelter, to 
the need for love and belongingness, to the need for recognition, and finally 
to the need to be truly oneself or tb be "self-actualized." Erickson (1963), 
from a ^psychoanalytical perspeaive, classified this progression oKstagcs as the 
^ overcoming -of conflicts of eight stages in life: (1) trust versus* mistrust, (2)' 
autonomy versus shame and doubt, (3) initiatfve versus guilt, (4) industry 
versus inferiority, (5) identity versus role confusion, ('6) intimacy versus 
isolation, (7) generativity'Versus stagnation, (8) Integrity versus despair. 

The.research by Gould (1972), Levinson (1978)', and Loevinger (1976) 
has more percisely identified these adult changes in motivation and life crises, 
loevinger integrated such theories into testable stages of adult ego develop-^ 
menr. Adult responses to peripds'of life break into the following progressive 
stages: amoral, fearful, dependent, opportunistic, conforming to, persons, con- 
forming to rules, and principled autonomy. From the work of Maslow, Erikson,. 
and. Loevinger we can detect a consistent trend of Movement from egocentric 
concern with one's .own case, to becoming a member of a group, to finding 
recognition as a leader of the group, to finally acting upon reasoned, universal 
principles that transcend the group and are in the interest of humanity. This 
progression of adult changes provides the basic framework for looking at 
carqer-specific changes in teachers. Keep in mind that development is based on; 

1. Identified stages 

2. Stages,that are hierarchical (bujlt on each other) 
^ 3. Individual rates of movement through stages 

The pioneer longitudinal study of teachers by Francis Fuller (1969) 
suggested that^ over time teachers' concerns about their tvork and profession 
change. Eugene Hall (1978) and his many associates have built upon Fuller's 
work by studying teachers' concerns when involved in curriculum implementa- 
tion. in their schools. Newman; (1978); Peterson (1979); Witherell (1978); 
Ayers (1980); Burden (1979); Adams, Hutchinson, and Martray (1980); and 
others have continued to investigate what happens to teachers. Fuller (1969) 
found that beginning teachers were mostly concerned about their own self- 
survival or adequacy ("Qn I be a teacher? Qn I survive or will I have to find 
another profession?'*). Eventually when teachers find that they can manage and 
that students, administrators, and peers are .not going .to drive them out of the 
professiori their concern shifts from worrying about survival to becoming con- 
cerned with improving the learning environment for students. In other words. 
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"If I know that I can make it from one week to the next, now I can focus my 
energy on helping my students improve from on^ week to the next." Finally, 
witfi success and recognition in helping students, teachers come to view them-, 
selves as competeilt, and' concern shifts xo providing help beyond the classroom 
to other teachers„students,\^hc school, and the profession as a whole. 

Riiby Anderson is a striking example of a teacher .who moved to the high- 
est stage of concern. The tallowing story appeared in the University of 
Georgia's Faculty Staff Newspaper (Dendy, 1979). 



Miss RuBy^s Legacy 

4 

Friends and former students of the late Miss Ruby Anderson were 
not surprised to learn that the legendary Athens High School English 
teacher had left the university money to provide scholarships for 
teachers. 

In her death, as in most of her life. Miss Ruby had no greater love 
than education. 

During her nearly 60 years in the classroom, Miss Ruby, as she was 
universally known, taught thousands o/ Athens youn^.:crs — three 
generatiohs of some families — about the glories of Shakespeare and 
the importance of correct English grammar. 

, The first induaec to the Georgia Teacher Hall of Fame, she was a 
leader in state and national education organizations,. including a Na- 
tional Education Association commission on which she served with 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

She was a STAR Teacher, was named Athens Woman of the Year 
in Education, and. many former students proclaim her the best teacher 
Nthey ever had. , 

- So her $82,819 bequest to the University of Georgia College of 
Education to establish scholarships seems a fitting culmination to a 
life devoted to education. 

McDanlel, who was a friend of Miss Ruby's when he was Clarke 
County school superintendent, wrote a letter to the Athens newspaper 
citing the "sacri^ce and commitment of- a competent and dedicated 
teacher*' and noting Miss Ruby's "moral and ethical influence** on her 
students. 

*This final act on Miss Ruby*s part epitomizes the lifetime of service 
and dedication which she gave to her fellow citizens,*' McDaniel wrote. 

When she died October 30, 1978, her obituary 'was front-page 
news in the Athens papers. In an editorial, the paper said: 

"If there was ever an example of a dedicated public servant who 
led an exemplary life for those who follow, it was Miss Ruby Anderson. 
Her death removed from our midst a valued and respected person who 
dedicated her entire being tocher chosen profession, that of teaching 
young people both in the classroom and by example of her leadership 
and dedication " * 
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that. "School was her whole life, the principals depended on herATheJr 
knew that if you wanted* $omcrfiing dohe,.yqu asked Miss Ruby."\ * 

She tried t6;be- the first teicher-to khWf each ih^^ andcVas 
usually, the last to leave each afternoon. SheTiirncd down several bffe 
of higher payingJoK at the University, and she once tried to refuse 
her own salary because she thoughtthe school system needed the money 
worse. ' ^ . ' 

Fpller (1969) and others have found teacher development to parallel 
adult development in that adults first need to take care of .their own needs 
before looking to the care of their immediate.grpup members (students) before 
attempting to help others outside of their own classroom or immediate cxpcri- 
cnce.>lasl<>w and Erikson ring true. The individual is first dependent on c^hexs 
i'^/or^ joining and being an active^rouf member, bejofs accepting and,beibg 
recognized in a leadership role in thegrour, before making decisions and takuig 
actions that transcend the interests of one s own group in the best interest of 
all persons. Now how do we come off these lofty theorwical premis^ and put 
such ideas, into practice? ^ 

We <^n first' look at a commgn word bandied around the school — com- 
mhmenL Educators indicate that some teachers make a tremendous /'commi:- 
meric" to teaching, and some make little or no "commitment." Commitment ^s- 
larger than concern because it includes time and effort Miss Ruby was ob- 
viously- not just involved in, but committed to, her work- A teacher who has 
Vno commitment*' is really a person who is viewed as^ caring only about herself 
or himself, simply going through the motions to keep one's job, not caring 
about improving or willing to give time and energy to look at possible ways 
of improving. On the other hand, when her admirers said that Miss Ruby was" 
a totally committed teacher, they were also saying that she wanted to do inoiC 
for her students and, for other teachers, and that she willingly worked far 
beyond the contracted hours of the job. 

Teachers can be viewed along a commitment continuum . moving from 
low to high. 



Figurd 7. Commitment Continuum 



Low 



High 



• Little concern for students 

• Little tlnrie or energy expended 

• Primary concern with keeping 
one's job 



other teachers 

• Extra time or energy expended 

• Primary concern with doing. 



• High concern for students and 



more for others 
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One might readily identify teachers in a school or organization along this 
continuum. Some teachers fall in the low end, some at the high end, and many 
fall somewhere in between. For example^ a teacher of moderate commitment 
might work in "spurts** or single out one particular academic area to work 
hard on and neglect others, or work diligently with a particular group of stu- 
dents and spend less time with others. Most teachers, as most of us, fafir into 
that middle range. 

If level of commitment were the only variable to emerge as a key fatrtor 
, to successful instructional improvement, then we could begin matching super- 
visoty .orientation accordingly. However, another important variable must be 
considered when working with teachers. That variable is their ability to tjiink 
abstraaly. 

Level of Abstraction 

The research of Harvey (1966) and Hunt and Joyce (1967) have docu- 
mented; that teachers at high levels of cognitive development, where abstract/ 
symbolic thinking predominates, are able to function with greater flexibility and 
complexity in^he classroom. For example, Parkay (1979) found that teachers 
' in an inner-city high school who had the highest levels of conceptual under- 
standing of education had the lowest levels of stress and had more positive 
relationships with peers. Glassbergs (1979) review of research on teachers* 
cognitive development concluded that: 

In summary, these studies suggest that high stage teachers tend to be adaptive 
in teaching style, flexible, and tolerant, and able to employ a wide range of 
teaching models. . . . Effeaive teaching in almost any view is a most complex 
^ form of human behavior. . . . Teachers at higher, more complex stages of 
human development appear as more effeaive in classrooms than their peers 
at lower stages. 

6ja (1979) in a separate review of research on the development of abstract 
thinkingsin teachers recorded similar findings: 

The research e\'idence does suggest that teachers-jit higher conceptual levels 
may be able to assume multiple perspectives, utilize a wide variety of coping 
bchaviors,^employ a broad repertoire of. teaching models, and consequently be 
more effective with students. 

A teacher's ability to stand back from his or her classroom, to clarify his or 
her own instructional problems (management, discipline, record keeping, or- 
ganization, student attitudes), determine alternative solutions to these problems, 
and then to plan a course of action is an abstract process. It stands to reason 
that teachers who have skills for problem solving and who can judge conse- 
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qucnccs of alternative actions will be more effeaivc in meeting the instruaional 
needs of studcnts/A teacher who docs not have such abstract ability is limited " 
in finding an appropriate course of action. Low level thinking about problems 
usually results in repeating one or two habitual responses to ongoing problems 
or in defining an incomplete plan of action. 

^Piager (1935). Druner (1966). and Kohlbcrg (1969) can help us under- 
sttnd how reasoning develops. They have iound a consistent developmental 
sequence m children. Tliinking is focused on a singular characteristic of a 
property before two or more charaaeristics of the same property can be con- 
sidered. Parents can identify ^his process when talking with their youn]^' children. 
To a two-ycar-dld the family dog is "Rufus" and "Rufus'' alone. Only as the 
child grows and hwrs others discuss larger ategories of dogs can he begin to 
undfestand that "Rufus" is not just "Rufus" but is also a. dog. He learns that 
"Rufus • possesses charaaeristics that are common with all other animals called 
dogs. Therefore, when the child's thinking moves from a single categorization 
("Rufus") to a larger categorization (dogs), only then can he begin to listen, 
sort'out, and combine other properties of "Rufus" such as cocker spaniel, brown 
dog, animal, brown animal, browo cocker spaniel, cocker spaniel dog, and so 
on. Abstract or symbolic thinking is the ability to move away from the visual, 
tactile identification of a property and the ability to "mediate" with the mind, 
to recategorize, and to generalize. 

Such a simple example of cognitive development, with the classification 
of dog^ might not appear applicable to adults and teachers. All adult educators 
are able to categorize dogs in different ways, but what happens when we change 
the idea of "dog" to such concepts as "jbstice," 'morality," "government," 
"student record keeping," "slow learners," and so forth? With such larger con- 
cepts, developmental learning processes apply. If one can categorize the issue 
of discipline in only one way, then the person is "blinded" to other ways of 
working with students. It is only when one can reategorize or synthesize the 
characteristics of a! problem that alternative actions can be identified and 
analyzed. 

A troubling aspect of fostering development is documented by the re- 
search of Kohlberg and Turiel ( 1971), The spur or stimulus for helping people ^ 
move into higher stages of abstract reasoning comes from the interaction with 
others who are in more advanced stages. More advanced stage people can pro* 
mote the conditions, set up the materiab and environments, and provide the 
questions and ideas that provoke snidents to think about issues in different 
ways, Kohlberg has documented six stages of moral reasoning and has found that 
only 10 percent of teachers are higher than stage four. The interesting question 
posed by Wilkins (1980) is, if Kohlberg is correct, how are students to learn 
to reason in higher stages than those their teachers possess? Similarly, the 
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alarming^statistics of Harvc}^ (1970; of contcptual atrsinmcni among prcscrvicc 
and tnscrvicc teachers shows that tlic percentage of persons in ihc highest 
levels of abstract thinking drops fron) 7 percent to 4 percent as experience in 
professional education increases, In other words, the high abstraa thinkers 
cither drop out of teaching or regress to lower levels, and, furthermore, Jh95<^ 
at lower levels do not increase their lc\'els of abstraa thinking. As supervisors, 
\vc need to be concerned about abstraa thinking in teachers. Those teachers 
who have the ability to think abstractly need to be challenged to use it and 
sray in the profession. Yhose who do not have that ability need to be stimu* 
bted to acquire it. Tlie supervisor might think of teachers along a continuum of 
abstracf thinking.* n,- 



Rgurd 8. Levels of Abstract Thinking 



Levy ^ 

• Confused about the 
problem 

• Doesn't know what 
can be done 

• "Show me" 

• Has one or two 
habUual responses 
to problems 



Moderate 

• Can define the ^ 
problem 

• Can think of one or 
two possible 
responses to the 
problem 

• Has trouble 
thinking through a. 
comprehensive 
plan 



High 

• Can^hlnk of the 
problem from many 
perspectives 

• Can .generate many 
alternative plans 

• Can choose a plan * 
and think through 
each step 



Teachers with low abstract thinking ability are not sure if the)' have a 
classroom problem or, if they do. the>' are very confused about the problem. 
They dont know what can be done and they need to be shown what can be 
done. They normally have a limited repertoire of one or two solutions such as 
*'bc tougher" or "give more homework*'\^regardIcss of whether the problem 
involves misbehavior, underachievement, or inappropriate textbooks. 

Teachers' with moderate abstract think^'ng ability can usually define the 
problem according to how they see it. They can think of one or two possible 
actiuns but hay^ problems in cuorilinating an overall plan. Fur example, if many 
students are failmg chemtstry, teachers uf m^erate abstract thinking ability 



* iFor more sophiiucatcd as%t&«.:icf}t of abftract thinkin/;, the rcadcf mtght^fcr 
to Harvey's Concet^tut S^rsterns Test (Harvey 196"*), The G>ntcpc Level Qucsttonruire 
(tJunt and Halvetson, I9^f), Kohlbc(|;s Mota! Dc^clopmeot Test \<938;, ot Mcdnick's 
Remote AisociAtcs Te« (Mcdnick, 1962). 
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mighrchmk of a«t.-ns »me renicdial pwic-cts wr hteo at a lower reading I«el 
They might thcn.,mplcm«,t ,he padco- with snidcnis but Wl w plan ihad 

nJLT? v^'''^" """"".""^ eootigh da5$ time, pfovidmg 

othcr woxk^qr thcmorc advanced students, cxplamjng the rule* f« Jsfnc tSe 
packet,. ond^dar^Ing ,he oeH for rriote Individual.-^ wotk. 3T,e tnStSy 
absttao- teacher might face ^e« additional issues as they occur withoufS 
pturaedprcveativcmeasafcs. - 'ns 

teachers with high absuan thinking ability can view xht. problem from 

gmen e many dternat.ve solu.iotu They can think through the advamam 
ajjd duadvantages of each plan and decide upon one. Th^ axe SSn«^ 

Intersecting Variables to'Establish Criteria ' • 

<)/ jiii/r4«,o«,,hc supervisor can assess an individial tpichef. The assess, 
meat can ^accocapiished with a .imple pondigm with t^-o int^ing lines^ 

going from-l(m\oh,sh. Tlius. as seen in Figure 9 on the next^pagc. there are 
our quadrantsMJ^,« .hat define "types" of teachers. Of Se. Z ^ 
teachers fir cl«nly .«tS^ these boxe. bur the qiadnnts gKe a s««rv^ a 

:\re«oacd basis /or vie^^-ing differences in teachers. f supervisor a 

' Q^fdr^ntt: This teacher has a low level of commitment and a Imv lirtel 

. of abstraaiofl. He is referred to as a Teacher Dropout. He simply goes thxoogh 

Z^ritT^l"^""- carrot Mnk about what changes 

could be h«de and » quite satisfied to keep the same routine day after day He 

tflT. ^mprm-emeat The causes of «y difficuiti^ ore 

blamed On others. In this teachers view, it" is the Students oc administrarion 
or cop^munity that need help, never the teacher. He comes to work exactly o^ 
time anji leaves school as soon as officially pcrmlsiiblc. 

Qu^rant U: This teacher has a high le^-el of commitment bur a Ic*- level 
iJuJ!T^ «s enthusiastic, energetic, and full of -good it^tentiotii She 
desires to become a bener teacher and make her class onore ecdtiog arid rcle- 
vanr ro studentv She works very hard and usuaUy leaves school staggtrihs 
under materials to be worked on at home Unfortunately, though, go^d totefl- 
ticjs are .hw^ted by her lick of ability to think problem; throu^^aS^a luy 
and reali«.ca% This teacher is classified as an Unfqcusd Worker, She usually 
becomes involved in multiple projects and activities but becomes easily con- 
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*V Rgurt 9, Piradlgm ot Teacfwr Categories 

High * 



V Quadrantiii 
Analytical Observers 



Low 



13 

I 



Quadrant IV 
Professionals 



Quadrant i 
Teacher Dropouts 



Love/ of Commitment ^ 

r 

•* Quadrant il 



High 



3' 



Low 



Unfocused Workers 



fu5td, discouraged, and s^^omped by sclf^imgo&cd and unrcah'sti'- t^ks A$ a 
result, rarely does this teacher complete any instructional^ improvement cflForf 
before undenaking a ncvt' one. 

Qtiadrafit III: Tn\s teacher has a low level of commiinient but a high 
. levd of abstraction. This teacher is the intelligent, highly verbal person wh6 
js always full of great ideas about what can be done in his owo cjifsroom, in 
. other classrooms, and in the school as a wIvolc^Hc can discuss the issidcs dearly 
and think through the steps necessary for successful impleraentatioa This 
. teacher is ^^lcd the Analyucal Observer because his ideas often do hoc result 
in any aaion. Hjt knows what needs to be done but is unwilling to commit 
the time, energy, and cere necessary to carry <nit the plan. • 

Qundram IV. This teacher has.botfi a high level of commitment and a high 
level of. abstraction. She is. the true Professional, committed to continually 
improving herself, her students, and fellow /acuity. She an think about the 
• taslc at hand, consider pjtermtivcs, make a rational choice, and develop and 
carry out an appropriate plan of aaion. Not only can she do this for her class- 
room but with the faculty as a. whole. She is regarded by- others as an infoitpal 
leader, one to»whom others go willingly for help. Not only docs this teacher 
provide ideas, aaivitics, and resources, but such a .person becomes actively 
involved in scemg any proposed plan through to its completion. She is a 
thinker arid a doer. 



Figure 10. Oevelopmenta! Directionality of tiie Superviiory Beiiavior Continuum 
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Discussion 

By focusmg on the two variables of level of commitment and level of 
abstraaion that are related to teacher efTeaiveness, the supervisor can begin 
to think about individual teachers as developmentally different. Teachers can 
be worked with in ways to help them d^evelop a higher level of abstraction and 
^higher level of commitment. The supervisor must first begin to' work with a 
teacher ac his or her current stage on each of these levels; as gain is realized 
the supervisor can provide less supervisory direction and more teacher respon- 
sibili V Remembering the developmental characteristics implicit in the super- 
visory behavior continuum, the supervisor's Joal^ always to decrease those 
behaviors that give the supervisor control over the imjjrovement of instruction 
and to increase those behaviors that ultimately enable the teacher to be the 
controller of his or her own improvement. This does not occur overnight. With 
spnie teachers, quite frankly, it may never happen. With others it may takc_pne 
to three ye?«-s. Sofne teachers may already be fully capable of self-direction. In 
all efforts with teachers, the supervisor should keep in mind this developmental 
directionality, as represented in Figure 10. 

With such a scheme, the supervisor can determine a startfng point for 
using supervisory orientations^ with individual teachers. The Teacher Dropout 
is matched with the directive orientation, the Analytical Observer is matched with 
the collaborative orientation with emphasis on negotiating, the Unfocused Worker 
is matched with the collaborative orientation with emphasis on presenting 
supervisor ideas, and the Professional is best matched with a nondirective 
orientation to supervision. 
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< iMa1fehihg..Sta9es of teacher 
' J l?0y0|bpfinieht^W^^ 
^ .; Supervisory Or ientatioRS - 

Ifaviog established four quadrants for assessing teachers, the supervisor cati 
jiidg^^tHe wn^e of praa^^ th^t he or she needs to use, the staff is fairly 
unifprrh in thf fevel of abstraction and the Iev(s! of commitment then^he num- 
ber, of- orichtatioris to te employed for effective sup^vision .are, at least for the 
moment, rttJucedJf the staff Ms cbinposed of piosSy Teacher Dropouts, then-, 
the sujgervisor might emphasize a directive orientation by giving teacher assign- \ 

' raents. If the staff is composed of well incentiohcd Unfocused Workers or thought- 
fur Analytical Observers, then a collaborative orienDtion of setting a frame- 
work for choice would be suitable.'jf the: composition of the^staff is mostly 

l^rof^idnak, then a ndndircctivc orientation that releases the knowledge, 
wisdom, and effort of the teachers wdold be ideal. Supervisors would haye 
an ej^ier job if teachers were all on the same levels, ^However, we profess to 
live in a society that prizes individuality above conformity and heterogeneity 
above hdmogeneity and, as a result, students and teachers tend to be quite 
dissimilar, r 

'^rc is the school that has all Professionals or all Teacher Dropouts. 
Rare is the ^ool that has all ''fasf learners" or "slow, learners." Public school 
teachers worir%ith students at all lc\'els of achievement an'd ability* If we expect 
teachers to individualize for diyerse.populations of students, then \ye as super- 
visors must^^likewisc be able to ipdividualize for teachers. The ideal to strive 
for ts to enable each teacher jto '.become a Professional. The supervisor can 
work toward that ideal by assessing the current levels of teacher development, 
taking each teacher at his or^hcr level, and helping the teacher move toward 
the next stage of development. ^ ' 

A typical school might have approximately 5 to 10 percent Teacher 
Dropouts, *()0 to 70 percent Unfocused Workc^i^^and Analytical Observers, and 
10 to 20 percent Professionals, A staff of 30 teachers, would yield, then, three to 
four Dropouts, 18 to 23 in the middle range, and four to eight Professionals. 
Therefore, the most commonly used approach with most teachers should be 
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the cpllaborative orientation. This might be the reason why so much writing 
in the field of supervision is based on mutual and shared decision making. 
The odds arc on the collaborator's side that his or her approach will Bi? more 
successful with most teachers. However, it is misleading for the advocates of 
collaboration to use the high percentage as, a justification for its exclusive 
use. Because a set^of behaviors is successful with SO percent of a staff does 
not mean that one should continue to use that practice with the other 20 per* 
cent of a^jtaff that is finding the approach frustrating, inappropriate, and 
failure laden. Teacher Dropouts in a staff, in which the supervisor uses the 
collaborative orientation may resist being asked to contribute to shared decision 
making. They often see a supervisor who uses such an approach as "wishy- 
washy** and taking up their valuable time. 

On tjxc other hand, the Professionals in the same school in which the 
collaborative orientation is solely used may also find their time being **frittcred 
away." Why should they continually have to come to mutual agreement with 
a supervisor or others who may not possess the competencies and knowledge 
of the teacher? The opportunity to challenge such teachers to think creatively 
and independently might be drained a\vay in finding consensus. Why limit their 
potential to be a resource to others? The point is that although the collabora- 
tive orientation is the most popularly advocated one, it does pot help all 
teachers grow. Collaboration helps more teachers but it stifles both those who 
need explicit, structured directions and those who need the freedom to experi- 
ment on their own. Using the directive orientation or nondirective orientation 
exclusively creates even greater difficulties. Either orientation might be on 
target for 10 percent and leave the other 90 percent of teachers unaffected or 
resentful. No one approach works for all teachfers. The goal is to help all 
teachers become Professionals. To reach that coal, behaviors of the supervisor 
must vary according to the teacher. ^ 



How It's Done 

Without repeating the procedures and steps explained in Chapter Three 
for each supervisory orientation, let us consider four brief cases of teachers in 
the dificrent quadrants of level of commitment and level qf abstraction Re- 
member Ms. Horvback, Mr. Sangui, Ms. Tilton, and Mr. Donner who were 
mentioned in Chapter One? It is time to return to them and use the information 
about alternative supervisory orientations with developmental criteria to im 
prove their instruction. 



'matching teacher stages with orientations 53 
Mr, Donner 



Bill Donner is in his fifth year of teaching at Garden Elementary School, For 
reasons unknoum, the local college of education allowed him to graduate and, be* 
come certified and the previous school administration allowed him to become a 
tenured teacher. The new supervisor has observed, that Mr, Donner is perceived 
by students, other teachers, -td parents as a poor teacher. The supervisor agrees with 
Hhis judgment. Mr, Donner teaches social studies and science^ Jo fourth ihrough 
sixth graders, five periods of the day. Each class 'is operated in an identical manner. 
^ He writes on the blackboafd the pages to be read In the text and the assignment 
to be done. Students enter and sit down. He instructs them with, *'Your reading 
and' assignment are on the board. Get to work and keep quieV His paddle by the 
side of the desk is used to enforce quiet. Occasionally he lectures; rarely does he 
engage Students in discussion or other activities. He sits behind his desk and grudg* 
ingly answers questions when students come to him. When talking with Mr. Donner, 
it is apparent that he dislikes teaching and students. Yet, because of vacation time, 
and short hours, he plans to stay in the profession. 




Discussion: The Mr. Donners of the v:oi\A are fev/. Yet teachers do exist 
who could not care less about their job. They see no ethical problem .with 
continuing ("After all, I give students work to do"). Anything that is wrong 
in the clasi, whether it be Hostile students, failed tests, or tardy assignments, is 
blamed on the students because they are "lazy and slow" or they come from % 
such "terrible homes." ^ V 

Diagnosis and Prcscriptxoa: Mr. Donner can be categorized as a Teacher 
Dropout, low in commitment and low in abstract ability. To be blunt, the only 
way that Mr. Donner is going to change his behavior is by a supervisor being 
forceful Tl)e directive orientation should be followed witb a clear assignment 
of^needeJd change within a time sequence (refer back to Chapter Three, 
diretqvetn-ientation). If the changes occur, then Mr. Donner is, to be praised 
and rew^a^ded; if the changes do not occur, then Mr. Donner should be aware 
of the consfcqu^nces such as no pay raise or even the beginning of proceedings 
for dismissal. This is not an arbitrary scheme, to get rid of a teacher, it simply 
acknowledges that\l\ere is a need for a straightforward and easily, manageable 
plah with the intent otimproving Mr. Donner's instruction. The ^, supervisor 
begins small (such as dir^^ing Mr. Donner to establish four group activities 
for one class at least once a w'ce|c or to spend at least 50 percent of clas.s time 
away from his desk moving amon^the students in one class). The supervisor's 
major responsibility is to see that students are properly instructed, and if a 
teacher is not responding to students, therf the supervisor must meet the issue 
head on. ' 
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Ms. Tilton 

Shirley Tilton if in her first year ajpRposevelt Middle School. After tie first 
few weeks, Jt becomes apparent thSTshe jcares deeply. about her students. She often 
stays in at breaksjand after school to work with youngsters having instructional 
difficulties. She m/tkes home visits and invites students over to her home on weekends. 
She is often at ^chool until ^:00 p.nu working on new activities jand always leaves 
school carrying a pile of work. At faculty meetings, she volunteers to serve on 
various com/pitsees and tvtllingly carries out extra assignments, uhether monitoring 
the lunchroom or watching another teacher's classroom. She wants to do well and 
eagerly tribes to please, 

On/ the other hand, her class does not operate smoo»hly or efficiently. There 
are many materials scattered around, students become confused about their assign- 
ments, and Ms, Tilton often misplaces lesson plans and individual student assign- 
fments. The class usually begins in a state of confusidn with students waiting and 
be^orrsing nossy, restless, and disruptive, Ms. Tilton is constantly trying to keep the 
class under control uhile encouraging students to make up (heir own rtfles and 
monitor their oun schedules. Ms. Tilton knous that her class is not operating 
efficiently and, to compensate ^ she u orki harder and longer ti ith individual students 
and adds more creatite actiiities. The supervisor notices that although the students 
like her, the majority of their instr/utional time is spent aimlessly. 

Discussion: Ms. Tilton does not need to be motivated, she truly desires 
to be a better teacher and to make life productive and interesting for students. 
She thinks that sht caf) overcome any problem by working harder, this simple 
thinking is compounding her problem. Her students are confused^about the 
number of choices already available to them. Her striving to provide more 
activities contributes to grCatty confusion. Yet she does not see that it is her 
eagerness to create more that is adding to the problem. 

Diagnosis and Prescription: Ms. Tilton falls within the quadrant of 
Unfocused Workers. She is high on level of commitment but low on level of 
abstraction. She is unable to stand back from her classroom, define the prob* 
Icm, and think through needed short and long-term adjustments. She needs 
direction for attacking the problem in ways that she is currently unable to 
conceive. 

The supervisor who is responding to Ms. Tilton s needs must provide 
direction uith choice. He or she needs to observe the classroom and then give 
Ms. Tilton two or three specific changes that might be made. In using a colla- 
borative orientation, the supervisor clarifies the problem, proposes a few alter- 
native actions, asks the teacher to pick from those limited choices, and then 
writes down a collaborative contract. With success, the supervisor when meeting 
with Ms. Tilton again might provide more choices and press the teacher to 
formulate her own actions. For the present, however, the Unfocused Worker 
needs the supervisor to offer specific, concrete suggestions from which she can 
choose. 
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M«. Horvback 

(Ms. Horvback's case, described in Chapter One, is repeated here to refresh 
the reader's memory.) 

ir- L^'i^^f^T^J^^ " English,- teacher m her twelftlt year at New Castle 
' Htgfo SchogLShe ti married, has no children, and lives in a high socioeconomic 
netghborbox>d far from New Castle HJgh. One reason she teaches there is he^ 
desire to help students from, impoiimsbed^iramdings acquire an. appreciation 
tor Itterature, SheM an avid reader of contemporary 'and classical literature and 
: occastonaily wntes her own short stories, 

Ms.. Horvback generally is regarded as a competent teacher. She has a rather 
bombastfc manner-of ^peaking and with her large, robust and rangy physical 
stature creates an imposing presence. Many of her students are afraid of her and 
the word^ ts passed qtiickly to new jtudents that "you dqn't mess with Old Lady 
Horvback:* Most students grudgingly believe that her clusses are xvorthwhill When 
the hard work and teacher^pressur^ is over, students seem to emerge from her class 
. as better readers and writers, 

• Horvback; except for one close frienl is not liked by other teachers in 
Castle. They complain of her arrogant, elitist attitude. Ms. Horvback conveys 
the tmpression that poor New Castle High is privileged to have such a literate person 
as herself on its staff. She lets it be known that she once was accepted as a Ph.D. 
student m English at a prestigious university and turned it down to teach high 
school here. At faculty meetings, Ms. Horvback's seme of superiority is evident in 
her anstderj to every schhol problem. She is insightful, analyzes and proposes 
thorough ^soluttons but when it comes to action, she backs off. She can easily sug^ 
gest what can be' done or what others should do to make New Castle a better school, 
but she IS usually the last to arrive at school and thi first to depart. ' . » 

^ Ms. Horvback can be viewed as a teacher who gets the basic job done. She 
enjoys teaching and her students learn. Her behavior with other teachers might be 
troublesome but it is difficult to fault her classroom work. The cot/i^ with Ms. 
Horvback is not what she presently does but with what more she coLld possibly do. 

Diagnosis and Prescription: Ms. Horvback is one of ou/ Analytical Ob- 
servers. She operates her classroom in a set but.adequate manher. She is high 
on level of abstraction and full of refreshing ideas about how (hings should be 
done in other classrooms and around the school, but she is Relatively low on 
level of commitment, She docs not put her physical body/ and energy Xiuo 
making her ideas a reality. There are other Analytical Obser/ers even lower on 
commitment than Ms. Horvback who have dassropms that verge on incom. 
petence. They. know what should be done but simply don'/ care to change. In 
Ms. Horvback's case, she does care about keeping her da/sroom operating on 
a maintenance level that will avoid criticism or job insecurity. There is so much 
more that this teacher could do for students and others if only she could be- 
conrie more committed to improving her instruction. This then becomes the 
major task of the supervisor. / 

The supervisor needs to work with a collaborative/orientation that recog. 
nizcs the intelligence of the teacher yet forces her in^ action. Therefore, the 
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collaborative orientation involved in working with the Analytical Observer is 
different than that required in working with the Unfocused Worker. In worKing 
with the Analytical Observer, the supervisor encourages the teacher to do what 
he or she docs well, that is, to clarify problems and present alternative solu- 
tions. Tlien the supervisor presses for a commitment by saying, in effect: 'These 
ideas are great. Now which one of them can we work on for the next two or 
three weeks?" If the teacher tries to backtrack with excuses such as "I don't 

' , , have, enough time," or "I'll get to it later," the supervisor needs to further 
press the teacher. He or she might say, "Well, if you don't have tinlq to do all 

, of that, then what part of the plan could you do?" or "I'll help you with the 

plan 'so it won t take ,up that much of your time." The supervisor docs not 
allow the teacher to wiggle out of the plan and, insteaa, negotiates a commit- 
ment from the teacher. TJie idea is to get the observer doing. The teacher is 
forced not only to think but to act. The plan itself comes almost totally fr'om the 
[ teacher, yet the supervisor actively works to see that the plan is realistic and 

manageable. 

Mr. Sangui 

Afr. Sangut is in his next to- last year at Sunrise Elementary School, ^oon he 
will be retiring. He has consciously stayed in the classroom, having passed up sev- 
eral opportunities to move into administrative positions. All of his life he has 
wanted to help youngsters learn. During his career he has had as students parents 
and even grandparents of some of his current students. Almost to a person, former 
and current students, faculty, parents, and administrators regard Mr. Sangui as an 
exceptional person. In his last years he still involves himself with school affairs, 
incorporates new materials in the classroom, holds an office in the local teachers 
association, and attends workshops, courses, and professional conferences on his 
own. He has seen the town population around Sunrise School change dramatically 
from th^ of exclusively middle class to a diverse mix of socioeconomic, racial, and 
ethnic groups. He has responded to these changes by learning about differences in 
students, studying minority dialects and customs, and incorporating individual and 
group materials into the classroom that capitalize on multicultural experiences. 
Other teachers shake their heads in wonder at the man and often seek him out 
for advice, 

s 

Diagnosis and Prescription: Mr. Sangui is a Professional. He is very 
high on level of commitment to students, the school, and the profession. He is 
also W^h on level of abstract thinking. He can ?iss^ss instructional problems, 
has the^knowledge of alternatives, can choose and plan steps of implementatioa 
The orientation to supervising Mr. Sangui should be nondirective. The super- 
visor actively listens to the teacher's problems, encourages teacher analysis, 
clarifies the problem by paraphrasing and questioning, offers suggestions wh<n 
asked, and finally asks the teacher to develop a self-plan. 
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DttciMtion: "Since a Professional has a concern greater than his or her 
own. classroom, the supervisor -needs to encourage and rely on the teacher s 
^ility. A Professional is an independent person who speaks freely for is'hat 
is in. the best interest of all students, even though such ideas usually entail 
tt^ore.perspfxzl wotk At times, Mr. Sangui might "take on" the whole faculty 
when he believes that they are making changes in the school to make life easier 
for themselves' but which are not in the interest of students. Because of the 
^Profcssioi^rs broad perspeaivc on education, independence, and abstract 
ability, h^ or she^ often will disagree with others whether they are parents, 
teachers, principals, the superintendent, or school board members. 

A Professional can be easier to identify than to work with. The super- 
visor must acknowledge that here exists a person who is at least the equal of 
or superior to' oneself when it comes to instructional matters. To tell a Pro- 
fessional what to do is to fail to respea. this person's ability. The supervisor 
needs to encourage the Mr. Sanguis of the world to contribute their own plans, 
to assist other teachers, and to be an informa' leader in the school. Conflicts in 
ideas with a Professional are almost inevitable. Such conflicts should not be 
viewed as a threat to the superi'isor's position. Schools need more people like 
Mr. Sangui, and the way to involve such people is to invite them to share 
their yiews concerning school problems. At times, a supervisor might even 
give up ones own plans when the Professiotial appears to have greater 
expertise about the matter at hand. The Professional will often make better 
decisions than the group or the supervisor. If among the staff there are mem- 
bers who have greater insight and knowledge into certain instruaional matters 
than others, then encouragin^these persons to take a major"*role in the decision 
can only help in reaching the goal of instructional improvement. 

c 

Development, Not Age 

In describing teachers who fall into the quadrants of Teacher Dropout, 
Unfocused Worker, Analytical Observer, and Professional, it is cruciah to 
note that development is not a function of age or years of service. There 
are older teachers who are in quadrant one (Teacher Dropout); there are 
younger teachers who are in quadrant four (Professional); and there are 
teachers of all ages and levels of experience who are 'scattered throughout - 
the quadrants. Neither age nor experience of the teacher is a crucial variable 
in determining the appropriate supervisory orientation to employ. Not all first 
year teachers need a directive approach, neither are all 15-year teachers pre: 
pared for a nondircctive approach. The seleaion of the appropriate supervisory 
•orientation must follow the assessment of the varial^es of level of abstraction 
and level of commitment for each individual. 
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Teacher Development: Further 
Considerations for the Supen/isor 

'W)ien bringing closure to a book, an author thinks of the many ideas, practices 
and constructs that have been left out. In this book. I have tried to keep the 
focus narrow. The purj>oses were threefold: (1) to outline three praaical 
orientatiotisp supervising teachers;" (2) to identify key vtriables whjn assess- 
«ng, stages of t«ch development; and (3) to show the match .betw^n super- 
visory orientations and teacher stages. Now that those purposes hoifcfully have 
been accomplished, it is time to bring up some additional information, further' 
applications arid tautions. and the philosophical basis for operating supervision 
according to developmental criteria. 

The Complexity of Supervision 

^Working with people is a tremendously complicated matter. Every teacher 
Jus different experiences, personality trai«..and.physical diaracterlstics. Furfher: 
-morc,^«ch-teacher"interacts with other teachers, with many students, and with 
several superiors. The supervisor, as broadly defined as one who has rcsponsi^ 
bility for the improvement of a teachers instruaion, not only influences teach- 
as, but 15 influenced by teachers in. return. To compound the matter further 
the -supc^isor is, often the mediator of studenr. concerns, school. policy 
central office directives, and community/parent expectations. Figure 11 illus- 
trates this relationship. 

^ To put all these combinations of influential variables together would 
result m a computer print-out of relationships that would be beyond human 
comprehension. Therefore, to view the supervisor and teacher rcbtionship for 
unprovcment. of instruaion according to three orientations" of supervision 
(direaive collaborative, and nondircctive), two Variabres among • teachers 
level of «bstraction and level of commitment),* and four quadrants of teacher' 
ypes (Dropout, Unfocused Worker, Analytical Observer, and Professiotial) 
does not account for the situational complexity that every supervisor faces. A 
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supervisor might have some tcachtrs. who defy description within the quadrants. 
A given teacher may be an Unfocused Workc^r when it comes to teaching 
science and a Professional when it comes to teaching English* A supervisor 
5?Jfi!Lt.^ork ^ school where the central office dictates that alt supervision must 
be coUaborative. A local school might exist in a community where life Is totally 
free whccHng and independent or totally struaurcd and regimented. In other 
words, supervisors must t«d and apply the concepts and praaiccs of this book 
that arc appropriate in their own situations. There will never be a presaiptive 
guide that tells supervisors exactly what to do in every situation with every 
persotf to be successful 

If professional judgment or siniasioni! ^pmplexity is so important and the 
praaices advocated in thb book ate simplistic, then the reader might ask,. 
•*Why write the book in the first pljice?" it Is beause supervision is so complex 
that there js a need for trying to understand what is going on in schools and 
with teachers so that we can determine supervisory staning points focimprov* 
iog iostruaioa To ?ay that complexity is bewildering and incomprehensible 
is to negate our rational abilities to make sense of this world and act accord* 
ingly. As supervisors we an admit our inabtli^ to know cverything-rbut i^lso 
admit that we do know something and then use our knowledge to improve 
irmruaion for smdents. We can never undersund 4// but we can understand 
scmcg and it is using the some that enables us to 'hink, to plan, and to work 
purposefully with tcac^^rs^ * 
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5 The Question of "FJex»' . . 

Supervisors arc being aikcd to move be}'on(! one way, of v:*drkiog wiih 
icachcts and to use 5cv:eral orientations according to individual tcawbcTL This 
* ' is the 5irnc position that 21ins { 1977.) makes when concluding his study on 
three rnodds of comultarion. '*ln view of the finding tjiat teachers have 
different preferences for rfiodcls of consultaiign^ com\il(ancs need to be aware 
of these preferences and flexible in response to ihenru" 

I receniJy cMuthorcd a book ( VJ'olfgang and Glicknun, I9S0) that sug- 
gcsicd eight moclcls of Sisciphnc tliat teachers cuuld dnm on to solve beha- 
vioral problems. The m*d5t consistent aitJcism of that book has been ^hat 
teachers annot be proficient in all eight models or styles of teaching, that 
most humans are limited in their capacity to employ a range of behaviors* 

If the premise is accepted that a person can only be proficient in one or 
two approaches of operating uith people, then there arc grave problems not 
only with employing supcrvlsiun t^rient^tiuns according to developmental dif- 
Terences in teachers, but also N^ith selecting teacher approaches to meet develops 
mental differences in students The question of tchether a supervisor vsho has 
a set disposition towards supervising teaJiers can become proficient m more 
than one, style of operation is aitical and needs to be researched* I have used 
the word **flcx** to mean the degree tlut a pcrspn carf v^ry his or her behaviors. 
Obviously, a supervisor t^n Icatr to vary his or her style. Perhaps its uorcalisric 
to expea a nondtrective supervisor to become proficient quickly m the oppusitc 
behaviors of directiveness but it's not as unrealistic to beJicve tlui he or she 
can acquire the skills bf collaboration ^hkfx incorporate sume of his or her 
already present behaviors. Eventually, ^ith the practice J collaboration, the 
supervisor can begin to learn directiveness. The same can be predicted for ihe 
directive supervisor who w*>utd more ea^dy learn and practice colbboration 
prior to oondircctivencsi 

To my knowledge, there has not been a great deal of research on ho* much 
"flex** a person can acquire 1 urge supervisors \cho arc no^ wilhng to tr>' out 
the praaiccs desaibed in this book to infor^^e of the rejulti of ihcir efforts, 
I also urge researchers to study the h«man capacity to acquire varying styles 
of thinking* behaving^ and living. 

The Philosophical Premise for Developmental Supervision 

An advocacy of an educational practice, whether regarding snstructioOt 
management of students, curriculum» or supervision of staff* has beneath a a 
phiiosophical assumption of is ^'good' edwcatiun It a imponani for the 
reader to understand and 3cc»pt the philosophical implications of Desclop* 
Picrttd Supmiiion before embracing and using the practue Dtielopmental 
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S$iptrtiiion Is dcttvcd ftum eJuk^tiatuI ph»to$uph) of ptugrcMivi^^ix Lc^t^ 
log U the resale of ictivety .pH^ttng lileas and kncmtedgc to ^-otk m ibc rc^l 
wwlA knowlctJfic /cf owp »kc js ooc the highest priofiiy oor i$ -self* 
knowledge for ones ot^'n |)ct»)qi1 ukc Instead, kmiwlcdgc due etubles in^ 
dlvlduiU to M Wit^ others io^ways to impnivt chc conditions of lU is of gieaiest 
tmpomncc As Fmnicf (1977) wro?c ' . • the bdhriduil U ihc «k!» subjea 
nmter is ihc mtafe, and society is the tcsulc" Sodil iofcnuTion is therefore 
valued as the prinmy racam to testing and otploting ideas. • 

Dcvclopmenuil cduiatiun is premised on lovaxiani «jge iheory. All indi^ 
Kiduals mmx «hicugh a.sequcnte uf stages in the phy^ul xtKHot* cogoitiye, 
soctal, and aesthetic dumalnv The Qte may vary and may prugrtss nwfe 
upidly through some dtiouias chan.ujhets. We Jw nut it^)x the highest stages 
unless the co^irutimeni v-jf people and ma(et»Ji/ is juppun»>c and »timulaitng 
The ultimate aitii Is to guide mdi^idaah to teach those stages «hidi cxujrfc 
them to be self ttAiAnx and itulependcnt, and to avt upon inteiots ul people that 
transcend their u\^a The purpose oi a jclwu! »s to recogniie the di^ctciKes 
In people, ru instnK.t a4.*.ufJing to mdividual JifTacaccs« to group saidcftts 
sut?lfy so that4itgh« and diverse tb*,. .ig is al^vays pjfcsetit and, fiiully, fo 
assure tha^ teachers as ftdfas students cununuc to Junge and grow. Irulividu- 
ality coupled with ct?n^^ for heipmg pthers is the gpe^l, conformity of i^t* 
aggmrHlt^ement arc the antithesu uf Je^elupmcnt The supctviiuf must wurk 
^ith tc^^hers »n the «me devdupmental nurma thii tciuhers are expected to 
tvork wl'iih their students SametJess and un J.4m>t]^ uf appfi»4.b are tmt Indi- 
viduality With soctal responsibility is in 
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Supervision In a New Key (61 1 -17926) $2 50 
Urban Education: The City a Living 

Curriculum (61 1-60208) $6 50 
What Are the Sources of the Curriculum'' 

(611-17522) $1.50 
Vitalizing the High School (81 1-74026) $3 50 
Developfjienlal Characterist;cs of Children an'd 
Yotitf* (wall chart) (611-75058) $2.00 

DI«counl« on quanUty orders of tame title to 
•Ingle Mrtt: 10-49 copies, lOSTso or morS 
copies^ 15%. Make ch^h/or miney oSSJI 
to ASCD. Orders lolaIlr»g fjc.CO o? 
. 5 KnV ^ from l^muSons 

end buslr>esM> must be on official purchase 

be eddfd to biHed purchaea orders. P/ease bm 

Hon, sAcirn In parenf/^ses. 

Subecrlplion to fducal/ona/ leerferxA/A— $18.00 

•crlptlon {$18] and yearbookj~-$34.00 a yttr: 
Comprthenelire (IrurJudet tubscripilon {$i8l 
and y»«fbook plus other booka a^ booklets 
distributed during period of rnembershlp)-- 
S44.00 a year. ^ 

Order /rem: 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Devak}pn:>fnt 
225 North Washington Street 
Alexaridrls. Virginia 22314 
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